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Winter Camera-Joys 
PHIL M. 


0 HAVE been born and bred in New 
Hampshire, is to long to return 
there often, if business or other 
reasons have made necessary a 
residence elsewhere. Native sons 
and daughters ever remain loyal to their birth- 
place wherever fortune leads them; for the hom- 
ing appeal of the “Granite State” is irresistible. 

Old-Home Week and the summer-vacation 
period satisfy to a degree that “back to the old 
homestead” longing. And to the nature-lover, 
and especially to the amateur photographer, 
they are a delight, indeed. For New Hampshire 
boasts much more of beauty and interest than her 
celebrated granite hills. Although comprising 
less than one three-hundredth part of the area 
of the United States, it is one of the greatest 
year-around playgrounds of the nation. Few 
equally restricted areas, anywhere, contain as 
much and as varied picturesque beauty, scenic 
grandeur and recreation appeal. 

Of seacoast, mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, 
countryside and highways, New Hampshire has 
an abundance of the best. Her seacoast, rock- 
bound and sand-girt, makes up in varied beauty 
what it lacks in length; her White Mountains, 
sightly and rugged, rise to heights ‘nowhere 
exceeded in the eastern part of the United States, 
except in North Carolina; her many tree-framed 
lakes and ponds, set among verdant hills and 
overshadowed by higher mountains, amply 
justify the term, sometimes used, “Switzerland 
of America”; her innumerable rivers and streams 
range from the lordly Connecticut, Merrimac and 
Piscataqua to myriad little mountain-and-pasture 
brooks which are at once the camerist’s and 
fisherman’s delight; her cities and towns, hives of 
industry or trading-centers, are neat, progressive 
and attractive in their streets, homes and public 
buildings; her countryside, where farming and 
lumbering hold sway, lacks little of the pastoral 
quiet and simplicity which so attract the tourist 
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in England; her highways, ever increasing in 
total improved mileage, enable the visitor within 
her borders to motor from one attraction to 
another with the greatest ease and pleasure. 

Altogether, New Hampshire is a_ veritable 
wonderland to call home, offering as it does 
virtually every form of recreation and natural 
scenery to the lover of the great outdoors. It is 
beautiful at every season of the year; charming 
when lilac, cherry and apple-blossoms perfume 
the spring-sunshine; winning when gentle sum- 
mer-breezes wave through the buttercups and 
daisies in the hayfields; glorious when the foliage 
with the apple turns to golden and red at the 
time of the harvest; chaste, fantastic and mysteri- 
ous when winter has laid her mantle of white 
over hill and dale, forest and farmhouse. 

As a refreshing change from the usual summer- 
outing, an occasional winter-vacation with its 
attendant outdoor-sports, recreations and tramps 
afield in the clear, dry, frosty air of the snow-clad 
New Hampshire country, inhaling the aromatic 
fragrance of the fir, pine and hemlock, restores 
failing appetites, steadies jumping nerves, deep- 
ens breathing, stimulates circulation, puts the 
ruddy glow of health into pale cheeks, and 
through its general tonic-effect soon returns the 
visitor to the city fit and ready for work again. 
Even a week-end trip ba¢k to the old farm or 
small-town home is not only beneficial, replete 
with happy recollections of childhood-days and 
productive of many photographs worth while, 
but a joyous experience not soon to be forgotten. 

Outdoor-photography in winter is as easy as 
in summer, and the opportunities are fully as 
numerous and as beautiful. It is in the country 
that winter-snows retain their beauty. In the 
city, snow soon becomes a dirty nuisance, but 
in the clear, cold, country-air, little affected by 
smoke or traffic, it remains for months a glorious 
mantle of white, sparkling in the sunshine. 

Picture-subjects in great variety abound in 
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DECEMBER SUNSHINE 


the thriving towns, sleepy villages, isolated 
farming-districts and mountain-woodlands; over 
the white-robed and evergreen-draped hills; 
along ice-bound brooks and partly open, inky- 
looking rivers; throughout the snow-clad country- 
side. Nature, everywhere, provides a wealth of 
landscape-material and chiaroscuro-effect. 

If genre-studies are preferred, much of interest 
is to be found in picturing lumbering-operations, 
wood- and ice-cutting, and maple-sugaring in 
March. Such sports and recreations as sleighing, 
coasting, snowshoeing, skating, hockey, moun- 
tain-climbing, hunting and trapping, which are 
to be found and enjoyed almost anywhere in 
New Hampshire, are productive of many attrac- 
tive photographs. To these may be added fish- 
ing through the ice and horse-racing on the 
lakes of central New Hampshire, also such sports 
as tobogganing, ski-jumping, curling and the like, 
which, with winter-sports generally, are prac- 
tised with increasing popularity at Conway and 
Intervale, the gateway to the White Mountains; 
Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth College; Dur- 
ham, where the state agricultural college is 
situated; Exeter, the home of a famous pre- 
paratory school, Newport and Wolfeboro. At 
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North Conway, Hanover and Newport there is 
every year what may be called a winter-carnival. 

New Hampshire towns have their attractive 
winter-pictures no less than the country, espe- 
cially soon after a storm, Notable among them 
may be mentioned street-scenes, river-shores, 
bridges, residences and public buildings, espe- 
cially churches, all of which assume different 
aspects of beauty when they are snow covered. 

Although the writer very naturally sings the 
praises of his ““old New Hampshire home,” any 
camerist desirous of an active winter-vacation 
in the country will find similar conditions any- 
where in northern New England, New York, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the far Northwest. 
All have their winter-resorts where bracing and 
enjoyable outings may be had with the custom- 
ary sports and recreations, and many unusual 
and beautiful photographs may be obtained. 
Numerous hotels and boarding houses at various 
points in the lake- and mountain-country are 
open the year around, the rates being much 
lower in winter than in summer. 

A good old-fashioned snowstorm, welcomed 
by all camerists on the lookout for variety in 
picture-material, is the signal for a pilgrimage 
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to the north country. And wherever one goes in 
returning to the neighborhood of his early home, 
photographic conditions and procedure will be 
much the same. If any camerist thinks that 
during summer-vacations he has photographed 
all the scenes of his childhood that are worth 
while, let him return again in winter and un- 
deceive himself. He will find an entirely new 
world awaiting him, clean, white-robed and silent 
except for the murmuring trees, and with the 
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FANTASTIC SHADOWS 


added charm of a low sun that casts long shadows 
across the snow the transformation is as com- 
plete as it is wonderful. Snow is a magic wonder- 
worker that imparts a different aspect, fantastic 
outlines and new interest to familiar objects of 
every sort, often lending picturesque attraction 
to scenes possessed of no beauty whatever before 
the storm provided the proper background. 
Winter-scenes in both town and country have 
a pleasingly bold simplicity which is altogether 
refreshing after photographing spring, summer 
and autumn-subjects, so rich in minute detail. 
A mantle of white conceals countless little objects, 
covering them with a gently undulating surface 
of snow on which every footprint, track and tree- 
shadow is conspicuous, and against which every 
object, usually being considerably darker, stands 
forth prominently. In general, winter-pictures 
are forceful and sparkling, frequently quite 
contrasty, although occasionally one is seen that 
comprises nothing but snow or snow-covered 


objects upon which there is a delicate play of 
light and shadow reminiscent in its daintiness of 
a rare and costly Japanese print. 

The essential qualities to strive for in a winter- 
photograph are snow-texture, shadow-detail and 
no increase of the characteristically strong con- 
trasts of the subject. These necessary qualities 
are obtained by careful relative adjustment of 
lighting, exposure and development. A photo- 
graph of snow is said to have texture when one 
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“an see the rough, flaky formation of its surface, 
the effects of wind upon it, and the footprints, 
tracks and other depressions which make one 
almost imagine that he can extend his hand and 
feel its chilly dampness. Blank, white paper in 
a photograph does not represent snow, for a snow- 
covered surface possesses light, shadow and detail. 

Upon the lighting of the scene depends the 
delicacy of a picture’s beauty, especially in winter. 
The forms and directions of foreground-shadows 
on the snow are of great importance. Often, 
they furnish the motive of a picture, or, when 
lying diagonally across the picture-space instead 
of vertically or horizontally they lead up to and 
emphasise the chief object of the picture. Select- 
ing the right viewpoint and time of day to 
produce such effects obtain the best lighting by 
placing the sun to the left or right and in front 
of or behind the camera. The latter is usually 
preferable, because the direction of light is such 
as to place trees and other objects partly in 
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sunlight and partly in shadow, giving better 
relief and stereoscopic effect. With the sun di- 
rectly behind the camera, the lighting is too flat, 
shadows are inconspicuous and foregrounds un- 
interesting. When working against the light the 
objects casting prominent foreground shadows 
must form the chief interest of the picture. In 
such cases the sun itself must be excluded from 
the picture and it is well to shade the lens with 
a hat from strong overhead light-fog. 

As in most branches of photography, correct 
exposure is the principal secret of success; and, 
strange as it may seem, underexposure is the 
chief danger to be avoided. In pleasant weather 
the light, although lower and hence yellower than 
at the same hour in summer, is rendered more 
effective than would otherwise be the case by the 
white snow, which usually fills such a large part 
of the picture-space. Reflection from this white 
surface is much greater than from bare ground 
or grass in summer and assists considerably in 
lighting the darker objects, and shadows on the 
snow, owing to their bluish color, are far more 
actinic than corresponding shadows at other sea- 
sons of the year. One distinct advantage of the 
low sun in winter-photography is the fact that 
even at noonday the light is never too high to 
‘ast those long, sprawling shadows so essential to 
pictorial effect in snow-covered landscapes. For 
about two hours in the middle of the day, ex- 
posures for snow-scenes average approximately 
the same as for similar subjects in summer; but 
they must be increased more rapidly during the 
-arly morning and late afternoon-hours. 

For a better understanding of winter-expo- 
sures that are possible, picture-subjects may be 
divided conveniently into four classes. First, 
there is the average snow-scene with no promi- 
nent objects other than snow nearer than the 
middle-distance, and with medium contrast which 
will be pleasing in the photograph if accurately 
reproduced. Were it not for the snow, the light 
of the low, yellow sun would necessitate an ex- 
posure four times longer than for the same view 
in midsummer. White snow, however, de- 
creases exposure about one-fourth, bringing the 
actual time back to nearly the same as in summer 
for about two hours in the middle of the day, 
when 1/50 second at F/8, U.S. 4 stop, is about 
right. Underexposure is the most frequent fault 
to guard against; the fault which, with con- 
sequent forced development to obtain detail in 
shadows and dark objects, results in white paper 
rather than snow-texture in the print. 

The second class includes scenes bathed in sun- 
shine after a storm, when the trees and other 
objects are covered with snow or frost encrusted 
and foregrounds are light in tone. Exposures 


may be about one-half those in the first class, 
or 1/50 second at F/11, U.S. 8 stop, for two 
hours during the middle of the day, earlier and 
later hours to be handled accordingly. 

The third class consists of open snow-scenes 
without foreground—wide country-views in 
which New Hampshire abounds. They have 
relatively little strong contrast, all dark objects 
are at a distance, ample detail is important and 
great care must be taken to avoid flatness and 
lack of sparkle. Correct exposure is essential, 
any error tending better toward slight under 
rather than overexposure in order to retain and 
if possible increase contrast. The actual time 
will average about one-fourth that for the first 
class, or 1/50 second at F/16, U.S. stop 16, dur- 
ing the middle of the day; at other hours the 
time should be increased accordingly. 

As large lens-apertures tend to decrease con- 
trast, small apertures to increase it, the wiser 
course is to use a smaller stop in the second and 
third classes rather than to increase the shutter 
speed, as all the natural contrast in such scenes 
is usually wanted in the picture. 

The fourth class embraces all views with strong 
foregrounds in which there is extreme contrast 
between dark nearby objects and the surround- 
ing brightly-lighted snow. In views of this sort 
the influence of snow is less marked than in the 
foregoing classes, and exposure must be given 
more nearly in accordance with the light-condi- 
tions that prevail during the winter-months, al- 
though dark objects near the ground may be 
brightened somewhat more by reflection from the 
snow than from the bare ground or grass when 
making a picture in summer. 

The problem is to obtain sufficient detail in 
foreground-objects and shadows while still re- 
taining texture and gradation in the snow. Nat- 
ural contrast must be reduced if possible, not 
increased, and it is well-known that long ex- 
posures tend to decrease contrast, short expo- 
sures to increase it. Full exposures must there- 
fore be given, any error tending toward over 
rather than underexposure. This can be done 
only by following that old and well-known rule: 
“Expose for the shadows and develop for the 
highlights.” In other words, sufficient exposure 
must be given for the darkest object or shadow 
in which detail is wanted, and then, in order to 
prevent too great density and consequent lack 
of detail and gradation in the highlights, it must 
be decided when to stop development by in- 
spection of the highlights rather than of the 
shadows, as is the usual practice. If slow tank- 
development be chosen, slight if any modifica- 
tion is required, except in extreme cases, when 
the total time of development may be slightly 
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shortened—possibly one-fourth. For this class 
of views exposures from two to four times those 
for the first class must be given, or 1/25 to 1/10 
second at F/8, U.S. 4 stop, during the middle 
of the day, other hours accordingly. 

In each of the foregoing classes the exposures 
mentioned are for the hours of 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
in sunshine. Earlier in the morning and later 
in the afternoon the light of the low sun is yel- 
lower and exposures for all subjects must be 
rapidly increased up to four times or more ac- 
cording to the hour. At 10 A.M. and 2 p.m. they 
must be increased 50 per cent. At 9 A.M. and 
3 p.m. they must be doubled, and at 8 a.m. and 
4 p.m. they must be quadrupled. At high moun- 
tain altitudes underexposure is seldom to be 
feared. Above-timberline exposures may often 
be only one-fourth of those for the same hour 
in the valleys below. 

In working against the light—that is to say, 
pointing the camera toward the sun—when mak- 
ing such views as are included in classes one and 
four, the proper exposure for the subject and 
hour must be trebled in order to obtain adequate 
shadow-detail. 

Although ordinary winter-views are at their 
best in sunshine, interesting pictorial effects are 
also seen in snowstorms and on misty days during 
spring-thaws and warm rains, although the skill 
of the camerist may be severely taxed to photo- 
graph them satisfactorily. Puddles of slush in the 
streets and reflections in wet, bare spots on the 
sidewalks often lend interesting detail and 
variety of tone to the foreground that are much 
more attractive in the picture than in actuality. 
Mist, when not too thick, idealises and puts 
atmosphere into commonplace views, softening 
outlines, subduing obtrusive detail, differentiat- 
ing planes, giving breadth to the entire effect 
and background-quality to the distance. 

Whatever the subject and hour of the day 
there must also be exposure increases for any 
weather-condition other than bright sunshine. 
Double the exposure is required if the sun is 
obscured by light clouds or mist. but if the light 
is fairly bright; treble exposure if the sky is gray 
and the light rather dull; quadruple exposure on 
dark days when there are heavy clouds and very 
dull light, or it is foggy or snowing. The slow 
exposure will record the movement of snowflakes 
before a darker background of trees or buildings, 
showing them as slightly blurred streaks rather 
than clear dots and simulating their driving swirl 
in a storm more realistically than would an 
exposure short enough to “stop”’ their motion. 

All of the exposures quoted above presume 
the use of films or plates of average rapidity, such 
as Kodak film, for example. Both roll and pack- 


films are orthochromatic and also non-halation 
because of their thinness and black paper back- 
ing, qualities of the sensitive surface needed in 
photographing snow-scenes. If dry-plates are 
used they should be orthochromatic and double 
coated in order to prevent halation due to the 
strong contrasts presented by snow-scenes. The 
subtle beauty of snow-foregrounds cannot be 
preserved unless all the delicate gradations of 
tone are correctly rendered and these are chiefly 
in white and blue, both almost equally active 
photographically. Unless an  orthochromatic 
film or plate be used, the blue shadows and also 
the blue sky will be recorded much lighter than 
they appear to the human eye. 

These materials properly used will give satis- 
faction, although results can be improved by the 
use of a color-filter placed over the lens in order 
to filter out the over-actinic blue-violet rays of 
light to which films and plates are super-sensitive 
and which are very noticeable in snow-shadows. 
Notably improved gradation and color-values are 
the rewards for use of a color-filter. This is 
particularly true in obtaining adequate fore- 
ground-detail in snow-covered landscapes, so 
essential to pictorial effect. Shadows of trees, 
paths, and other objects, for example, when quite 
strong because of bright sun, are pleasingly 
recorded by ordinary photographic methods. 
Owing, however, to the highly actinic quality of 
snow-shadows, they will not, if faint, record with 
sufficient prominence unless a color-filter is used 
to increase considerably the contrast between 
the sunlight and shadows. 

Both orthochromatic films or plates and a 
color-filter, used separately or in conjunction, 
improve skies, tending to a greater or lesser 
extent to render blue sky as a gray tone rather 
than white and to register any existing cloud- 
formations. The latter, however, are not espe- 
cially desirable unless in harmony with the 
scene—light for newly fallen dry snow; low tones 
for wet snow and slush; bold, rolling clouds, 
suggesting motion, for windswept snow. 

The successful development of snow-scene 
pictures is a delicate matter that requires care 
and judgment, the principal danger being too 
great density in the highlights with consequent 
loss of detail and gradation in the snow-areas of 
the picture. Detail, texture and gradation, or 
variety of tones, are as desirable in the snow as 
in other darker objects. A negative filled with 
detail in both highlights and shadows, pleasingly 
snappy, but having no extreme density, is the 
ideal. Development must not be carried too far 
and the solution should be a dilute one. 

Fifteen to twenty or even thirty-minute tank 
or tray development is highly desirable whether 
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dry-plates, roll or pack-films are employed. In 
the case of double-coated non-halation plates the 
highlights are not brought by development down 
to the back of the glass, so that density cannot be 
judged by inspection and either tank or factorial 
development must be adopted. Most of the 
standard clear-working developers which do not 
cause fog in dilute solution may be used with 
satisfaction. Pyro and glycin prebably take the 
lead. Formule are unnecessary here as they are 
supplied by the manufacturers of most every 
kind of plates, films and developers. 

The photography of winter-sports is more 
difficult than of ordinary snow-scenes or of sum- 
mer-sports because of the rapid movements of 
the participants and the lower and less actinic 
light of winter. Although a reflecting type of 
camera, a rapid lens and focal-plane shutter are 
necessary in order to picture everything this 
varied and absorbing field offers, it is amazing 
how many subjects can be photographed success- 
fully with ordinary hand-camera equipment. 
The difficulty is with a shutter-speed fast enough 
to avoid blur in the moving figures to admit 
enough light to the plate or film to record suffi- 
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cient detail. It is the desire to photograph 
rapidly moving objects at short range which 
renders the work difficult and makes special 
equipment necessary. If one be content to use 
an ordinary hand-camera at a distance sufficient 
to ensure sharp delineation of moving objects 
with the shutter-speeds available, detailful 
negatives will be had which, when skilfully en- 
larged two diameters on bromide paper and 
trimmed down to make the figures larger in the 
picture-space, lack little if anything of the 
quality of contact prints. With shutter-speeds 
of 1/50 and 1/100 second and a lens working at 
F/6.3, the milder winter-sports, such as snow- 
shoeing, skiing, skating, sleighing and coasting, 
will give no trouble. The more strenuous sports, 
such as ice-boating, ski-jumping, tobogganing 
and hockey, may also be photographed success- 
fully at 1/100 second in bright sunlight provided 
the figures, not nearer than 50 feet, are approach- 
ing or receding from the camera directly, or at an 
angle of 45 degrees rather than passing in front 
of the camera at right angles. 

Objects usually look best if pictured while 
approaching at 45 degrees, when they require 
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twice the exposure which would be given for the 
same objects at the same distance coming directly 
toward the camera, as compared with three times 
that exposure when passing at right angles to 
the camera. In most sports, too, there are 
instants when there is relatively little actual 
motion, although the effect of motion is apparent. 
Such times should be watched for and made the 
most of in photographing sports. 

If moving objects are not hair-sharp in the 
picture, yet reasonably well defined, the effect 
of motion may be the better suggested, for mere 





AT THE END OF THE ROAD 


suspended animation does not simulate motion. 
To obtain a semblance of life, action and the 
spirit of the sport depicted, much depends upon 
getting the right viewpoint and instant of ex- 
posure. In coasting, tobogganing and ski-jump- 
ing pictures, the viewpoint should be such that 
motion seems inevitable because of the steepness 
of the slope. The position of the arms and legs 
and the leaning of the body, as of a skater mak- 
ing a turn or doing a spiral, are of assistance; 
likewise flying snow from a sled rounding a turn 
or the pennant streaming backward from an 
ice-boat with its windward runner in air. 

The treatment generally prescribed for under- 
indicated in developing winter- 
sports negatives. Thirty-minute tank or tray 
development with a weak pyro, glycin or other 
clear-working developer can hardly be excelled, 
as the slow action of the weak solution gives 
opportunity for shadow-detail to develop before 
the highlights have become too dense. Glycin 
is perhaps the best of all tank-developers for 
extreme underexposures, for it is clear-working 


exposures is 


and long immersion in it does not stain nor fog 
the film or plate as other developers sometimes do. 

Winter-scenes are more realistic when printed 
in black and white, as the snow is accurately 
pictured and the drab colors of most other less 
important objects at this season of the year are 
well represented by various tones of gray. Gas- 
light papers, therefore, are indicated for con- 
tact prints, bromide papers for enlargements. 
Both are to be had in various weights, surfaces 
There is a right grade and surface 
In general, medium and 


and grades. 
for every negative. 
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soft grades are preferable; contrast papers should 
usually be avoided, as most winter-negatives have 
enough snap without their use. Contact bromide 
prints from very contrasty negatives are some- 
times more satisfactory than anything to be 
obtained on soft gaslight-paper. A mat-surface 
paper gives better snow-texture than smooth, 
and glossy papers should be avoided except for 
reproduction-purposes. The larger the print, 
the coarser the grain of the paper may be, rough 
surfaces being preferable for enlargements above 
two diameters and larger than 8 x 10. 
Metol-hydroquinone, according to the paper- 
manufacturer’s formula, can hardly be excelled 
as a developer for both gaslight and bromide 
papers. Particular care must be taken regarding 
the amount of potassium bromide _ included. 
There should be enough to prevent muddy whites, 
but not enough to produce greenish or brownish 
grays and blacks; cold, carbon tones are the aim 
in all reproductions of snow-scenes. 
Mounting-papers for winter-pictures may be 
white, gray or black according to the subject 
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and effect desired, the first and the last very 
rarely, however. Grays are usually preferable 
and may range from very light to very dark as 
needed to emphasise the important character- 
istics of the picture, light tones tending to de- 
crease the apparent whiteness of the snow and 
contrast of the picture, and dark tones tending 
to increase them. Bluish grays are more useful 
than brownish grays because of the character- 
except in pictures of 
strong sunlight-effects, few 


istic blue snow-shadows, 


melting snow with 


shadows and often patches of bare ground, when 
more warmth in the mount is desirable. 

In a sentence, the essentials of successful snow- 
photography are to use orthochromatic films or 
plates and a color-filter, to expose amply for the 
poor light of winter and dark objects in the 
picture; to develop carefully in order to avoid 
great density and loss of snow-detail and grada- 
tion; and to print on medium or soft gaslight or 
bromide paper which will retain the full grada- 
tion of the negative. 


The Silent Detective 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


EF Jules Verne had wished to extend 


1 PA 


his series of thrilling adventures 


5 ns in the realm of fiction, he might 
GE: have written a romance founded 





on feats in photography. Or, had 
apna been gifted with a versatile imagination, 
like that of the famous French romancer, he 
might have prepared a list of uses to which 
photography could be applied. To-day, there is 
searcely an art, science or industry that does not, 
in some way, utilise photography as an assisting 
medium. The camera is made use of in so many 
practical ways in the ordinary affairs of our 
daily lives, that it is regarded as a common, 
serviceable tool. 

A camerist of my acquaintance, the victim of 
a greedy, profiteering landlord, considered it ex- 
pedient to move from his rent-ridden apartment 
to other quarters—the half of a two-family 
house. Having transferred his household goods, 
pictures and bric-da-brac, he came to the most 
precious of all his worldly belongings—two cords 
of hard fire-wood, which he had bought during 
the late war at top-notch price. He stored his 
priceless and tempting new 
cellar, which is separated from that of his neigh- 
bor by a door locked on the other side. He 
slept poorly that night, being apprehensive for 
the safety of his precious fire-wood, particularly 
as his neighbor, the landlord, had no coal and 
but very little fire-wood. It was towards the 
end of September, when the warm days of sum- 
mer had departed. The next day, before break- 
fast, he slipped down into the cellar, surveyed 
with satisfaction his valuable hoard, and then 
took measures of prec aution. The early morn- 
ing sun was streaming through the cellar-windows 
throwing the carefully arranged woodpile into 
strong relief. It was a picture to warm the 


possession in his 


cockles of his heart. An idea! He acted upon 
it without delay. He procured his small plate- 
camera and made a time-exposure of his treasure 

to serve asarecord. He then carefully sprin- 
kled a thin layer of brown sand, he happened to 
have, in front of the door leading to the other 
man’s cellar, and also photographed that par- 
ticular locality. “I'll take no chances,” he whis- 
pered to himself. Every time, always early 
the morning, that he removed an armful of the 
wood, for use in the living-room, he stopped and 
made a photographic record of the wood-pile, 
developed it the same day and affixed to the nega- 
tive all important data. Every time he exam- 
ined the wood-pile, he compared its appearance 
with that recorded by the preceding negative. 
Moreover, he kept the key to the door leading 
from his own stairway, so that no one but himself 
had access to the cellar. 

One morning, as he went to procure another 
armful of wood, he made the usual comparison 
by the aid of the latest negative. His fears were 
realised; for what he had dreaded had come to 
He had been robbed! About ten heavy 
sticks of costly white bireh were gone! He at 
once made the usual record photograph and also 
one of the place near the door that led to his 
neighbor’s cellar. He was a fearless man, and 
decided to “beard the lion in his den.” He 
boldly faced his maleficent neighbor that very 
evening, and laid before him the record-photo- 
graphs in regular order, as damning, indubitable 
evidence. The accused made 
no excuses, but merely asked the amount of the 
damage—to send a bill and that he would pay 
it. The photographer-detective assented, took 
his leave and, before two days had passed, the 
missing wood had been paid for. There was no 
more pilfering. Photography had won the day. 


pass. 


no admissions, 
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Decorative Uses of Small Film-Negatives 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


S4]ANY a time one may wish to send 
4 greeting-cards of a more personal 
interest than it is possible to find in 
the shops—something showing indi- 
vidual taste in design, or a pic- 
torial bit illustrative to the recipient of past 
pleasures shared together—and, when this is the 
case, the question is easily solved if a collection 
of small film-negatives is at hand from which a 
selection of suitable subjects can be made. 

Sizes from “V. P.” to 2446x414 are all avail- 
able, though the 2144x314 films seem specially 
adapted to combining with a decorative border 
for postcard-printing. However, one is not 
limited-to this size, since designs for various uses 
can be made larger and printed upon double- 
weight paper of the proper size instead of using 
regular sensitised postcards. 

Knowing the size of negative, and dimensions 
of finished work wanted, the next thing is, of 
course, to prepare a design for the border, includ- 
ing such lettering as may be desired. This 
should first be drawn on a piece of paper, taking 
‘are to get all details in just the position wanted, 
though, for reasons which will appear, it will not 
be necessary to draw the lettering backwards. 
With this for a guide, the actual working-design 
used in printing can be made upon such material 
as tracing-paper, tracing-cloth—as used by 
architects and engineers for plans—or very thin 
white bond paper free of a watermark. The first, 
being very translucent, prints quickly and gives 
strong contrast between the design and_back- 
ground in the print. Tracing-cloth imparts a 
fine-grain fabric effect to the background if not 
printed too deeply. Bond-paper, being less 
translucent than the other materials mentioned, 
will normally print lighter and show an effect 
resembling melton-surface mounting-board. For 
a design of postcard-size, a piece of the material 
chosen should be cut to 5x7 inches and fastened 
over the sketch-design with thumb-tacks or push- 
pins, to prevent slipping. All details are then 
traced with a pen and waterproof India-ink. An 
ordinary steel-pen is best for free-hand work, 
and can be used for straight lines also, though 
for the latter it is preferable to employ a draught- 
ing-pen with the straight edge, owing to the 
convenience with which light or heavy lines of 
uniform thickness can be made. To obtain clean- 
cut results, all lines must be solid, since trans- 
parency in any portion would cause such parts 
to be veiled more or less in the print. 

Figure 1 shows a specimen design. 





The 


working-design is on tracing-paper, suitable in 
size for combination with 2144 x 314 negatives 
to be printed upon standard-sized postcards, 
314x514. The clear space (A) for the picture 
measures 214 x 3), and the paper is cut out of 
this section of the design so as not to interfere 
with the light-action on the negative. The 
black border (B) around this opening is made 
wide enough to cover the outer edges of the 
film-negative when the latter is in place. Around 
the entire design is drawn a heavy black line 
(C) to serve as a guide for placing the cards 
in the printing-frame when printing. 

To use: the design is laid face down upon a 
clean piece of plain glass, 5 x 7 in size, which is 
placed in a printing-frame, or machine. Revers- 
ing the design in this way brings the lettering 
right in the print. The film-negative is next 
adjusted over the opening (A). It is advisable 
to attach this lightly with a minute touch of 
glue or paste at each corner to prevent slipping 
when the sensitised paper is being inserted. 
Printing is now done just as usual, only a single 
exposure being required for both picture- and 
border-design. With negatives of moderate 
strength, the exposure required for them will 
‘ause the border to print with a dark gray back- 
ground and the design in white. If one wishes to 
make the border lighter in proportion to the 
print, this can be done by attaching either fine 
tissue- or tracing-paper to the face of the glass 
in the printing-frame and cutting out an opening 
the size of the picture, thus holding back the 
light-action locally upon the _ border-portion. 
Should the negative employed be unusually thin, 
or for any reason one wants the border darker 
proportionately, just reverse the method, attach- 
ing a piece of the tissue over the negative alone. 
This necessitates a longer exposure, thus giving 
the border more time to print up. A finished 
print is shown in Figure 2. 

Should one prefer to have a design in dark 
lines upon a lighter ground, the desired result 
can be readily obtained by making a negative 
from tracing, using it in place of the latter for 
border-printing. When making a negative, the 
clear space reserved for the picture in the tracing- 
paper design should be blocked out with a piece 
of black paper so that the same space in the neg- 
ative will be clear. Also, if made specially for 
use in obtaining a negative, the black border (B) 
in the tracing should be left blank to make this 
portion print dark in the negative; but in case 
this has not been planned for, this portion can 
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be painted on the negative afterward with India- 
ink or regular Opaque. 

The negative can be made upon glass-plates 
or Eastman cut film. For soft results, showing 
the lines dark on a gray background in the fin- 
ished print, the negative should be kept rather 
thin; whereas for a sharp black-and-white effect, 
it is necessary to give a full exposure and develop 
up strong in a clean-working developer contain- 
f ing considerable bromide. The regular Velox 
formula with double or treble the normal amount 
of bromide added will work _ satisfactorily, 
though to obtain an opaque ground in the neg- 
ative generally requires the use of a slow emul- 
sion, such as a “process” or “commercial” 
grade of plate. 

When making the negative, place the tracing 
face up in the frame, since in this case the letter- 
ing should appear reversed in the negative when 
the emulsion-side is held toward the observer. 

Absolute figures for the exposure cannot be 
given, owing to variation in light, printing- 





The Photography of 
DR. O. 


EIN the case of documents, the paper 
of which has a prominent water- 
ar mark, a reproduction of the latter 
, oe may often be obtained of sufficient 
~~ distinctness, even when there is 
writing on both sides, simply by making a contact 
print on printing-out or development-paper. 
Especially, by choosing a development-paper 
of character suitable to the original which is to be 
copied, and also by controlling the development, 
comparatively good copies may be obtained in 
which the writing on each side of the document 
is little in evidence. 

For example, by giving such a short exposure 
that the light penetrates only through the 
thinnest portions, namely, the watermark, of the 
. paper, scarcely any developable effect is produced 
in the other parts, and a most satisfactory result 
may be obtained. A further means towards 
improving the result consists in stopping develop- 
, ment at the moment when the watermark has 
been brought up, while other parts of the image 
have scarcely begun to develop. Nevertheless, 
by such methods as these, the result is only a 
moderately strong image of the watermark, more 
or less broken up by the writing on the document. 
Inasmuch as many watermarks do not include 
minute details, these methods often suffice for 
recognition and reproduction of their design. 

More difficult subjects of this kind are, how- 
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quality of tracing used, and speed of plate; but 
from one to five seconds at two feet from a 16 
c.p. lamp should be sufficient, the latitude in 
these figures indicating variation in speed of 
plate, ete. 

Figure 3 illustrates the appearance of a negative 
made from the tracing of the original design, and 
Figure 4 a print from same. 

In addition to the making of attractive greet- 
ing-cards, the method described is also well 
adapted to other uses, such as the production of 
menu-designs, place-cards, book-markers, bor- 
ders for calendars, and inserts for booklet-covers. 

If desired, the effectiveness of the result may 
sometimes be increased by the judicious use of a 
little color, Velox Water-Color Stamps being 
just the thing for this purpose. Even though 
the pictorial insert in the design does not seem to 
require tinting, an initial-letter might be treated 
in somewhat the style of an illuminated man- 
uscript or text, specially when a space has been 
left in the design for the application of color. 


Watermarks in Paper 
MENTE 


ever, often encountered, for dealing with which 
the writer has devised other methods which have 
proved satisfactory in use. Various forms of 
procedure may be followed. For example, the 
original may be mounted between two glass- 
plates and a negative made by transmitted light, 
and a weak positive transparency from this 
latter. This transparency is then brought into 
register with the negative, and the combination 
of the two is used for contact printing or enlarg- 
ing. The final result by this method is, however, 
but little better than that already mentioned. 

Another method is to make the negative, again 
by transmitted light, on paper of card thickness, 
or, better, on lantern-emulsion coated on opal. 
The positive transparency from this negative is 
bleached with mercury hichloride or solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide and brought into 
register with the negative. The result, then, 
is that the dark lines of the writing are greatly 
subdued when viewing the combination (through 
the bleached positive transparency) by reflected 
light, and the details of the watermark come out 
fairly well with skilful use of the process. 

But the above methods require considerable 
dexterity and judgment. Moreover, it is almost 
necessary to employ the wet-collodion process on 
account of the facility with which negatives and 
transparencies of the required character are 
obtained by its means. And when all has been 
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done the result frequently falls short of expecta- 
tions. It seemed advisable therefore to seek a 
process which could be carried out with greater 
ease and certainty and was applicable to those 
cases in which the design of the watermark was 
closely entangled with the writing on one or both 
sides of the paper. 

After many experiments, the writer devised a 
method dependent upon the lesser thickness of 
the paper in those parts which represent the 
watermark. He first experimented with a method 
of taking an actual cast of the watermark in 
plaster of Paris. A thin film of plaster of Paris 
was coated on a flat glass-plate on which the 
original was laid. More plaster of Paris was 
applied until a mass of fair thickness was obtained 
and the whole was then put to dry in a warm 
place. As soon as dry, preferably by means of a 
hot plate, the original is readily detached from 
the plaster of Paris, and often comes away of 
itself. The relief which is left may be photo- 
graphed in strong side light, or may be strength- 
ened for photographing by coating it with black 
lithographic ink and polishing the whole surface 
with the ball of the hand. 

It will be understood that such a process as 
this does not yield very satisfactory results with 
watermarks in weak relief, and, moreover, it 
suffers from the drawback that writing which 
has been done with a hard pencil on a com- 
paratively soft paper is reproduced by the casting 
method just as though it formed part of the 
watermark. 

A much more satisfactory method, which works 
perfectly for the most delicate watermarks, even 
when accompanied by heavy writing, has been 


worked out by the writer in conjunction with Dr. 
H. Francke, and depends on the diffusion of gas 
through parts of the paper of different thickness. 
It is, of course, necessary that the ink which 
forms the writing should not obstruct the diffu- 
sion of the gas, otherwise the process could not 
be expected to yield better results than those by 
ordinary printing. In practice, it was found 
by some preliminary experiments that the ink 
does not impede the diffusion of the gas (am- 
monia) in the slightest; and, hence, it was neces- 
sary only to devise the most advisable form of 
the process. After many fruitless experiments 
the following method of operation was devised 
and was found to be extremely successful:—A 
sheet of ordinary development-paper is given a 
short general exposure (to fog it slightly), devel- 
oped, fixed, washed, bleached in mercury bi- 
chloride, and dried. This “‘sensitive’’ paper is 
used to record the action of the ammonia-gas 
which passes in different degrees through the 
document. In order to avoid treating the origi- 
nal with ammonia-solution a piece of flat, un- 
glazed porcelain is soaked in strong ammonia, 
removed from the solution and allowed to become 
dry on the surface by short exposure to the air. 
The original is laid on this plate and the bleached 
sheet of development-paper laid on it. The am- 
monia, discharged evenly from the area of the im- 
pregnated plate, then passes differentially through 
the original and darkens the white mercury 
compound existing over the area of the paper. 
The clear image of the watermark which is pro- 
duced in this way may be readily strengthened by 
use of the lead pencil. 

Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Photographie. 
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The Arnold Arboretum 


ALLEN H. BENT 


The Arnold Arboretum consists of 
a_ brick-building of moderate size 
and two hundred and twenty acres 
xs. The brick-building, over the 
doorway of which is the inscription, “Devoted 
to the study of trees,”’ contains the offices of the 
director and his assistants, a library of 30,000 
volumes, an herbarium and a museum. The 
school-room is the entire two hundred and twenty 
acres, spread out over a mile of length, in a 
beautiful region of low-rounded hills. Quietly 
the work has been going on for nearly fifty vears, 
for this is the oldest and most complete arbore- 
tum in the country. During its entire existence 
the director has been Charles Sprague Sargent, 
and his time, money and energy have made it 
largely what it is. It is a part of Harvard Uni- 
versity, but situated nine or ten miles from it in 
what was once the town of West Roxbury, which 
since 1874 has been a part of Boston, though five 
or six miles from the gilded dome, around which 
the genial “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
taught us, “the orbs of the universe are rolled’. 
Motor-cars buzz all around the Arboretum, 
but they are not allowed within the gates. 
Although the Arboretum exists primarily for 
scientific research and experiment and as a living 
museum of the trees and shrubs that can with- 
stand the climate of Massachusetts, it is much 
more to those who are reasonably familiar with it. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt” is an_ old 
maxim; but I suspect that the man who first said 
it was a dyspeptic. It certainly does not apply 
to the scenes we love. I have been familiar with 
the Arboretum for fifteen years—I can look out 
upon its hills as I write—and I have had a bowing 
acquaintance with it for many years before; but 
I have by no means exhausted it, though this is 
due partly, perhaps, to the resourceful climate 
of New England. Whether it is regarded as a 
tree-museum, as a display-ground for some of 
New England’s choicest shrubs, a sanctuary for 
birds, a monument to our greatest landscape- 
architect, or a paradise for photographers or 
other saunterers, matters not. 

This land was granted originally to Captain 
Joseph Weld for services to the Colony—he died 
in 1646—and it remained in the hands of his 
descendants until 1806, when it was bought by 
Benjamin Bussey, a Revolutionary soldier who 
had acquired a competence as a merchant in 
Boston. He had lived in Dedham during and 











just after the war, and this farm that attracted 
him was on the old road to Dedham, a road 
that has been traveled for nearly three hundred 
years by white men, and the trail that preceded 
it was used for many centuries by the Indians 
on their way to Narragansett Bay. The road 
was used in later years by Hawthorne and the 
other Brook Farmers when they journeyed to 
Boston. The house that Bussey built in 1815 
is still standing and draped with wistaria. After 
his death, in 1842, it became the residence of 
Thomas Motley, Jr., who married Bussey’s 
granddaughter. Motley was a brother of John 
Lothrop Motley, the historian, who was a fre- 
quent visitor. It is still occupied by Thomas 
Motley’s descendants. The hill in the south- 
western part of the Arboretum, added in 1894, 
was named Peters Hill before his Honor, former 
Mayor Peters, was born. The hill, on the slope 
of which Bussey built, is naturally called Bussey 
Hill. Before his day it was called Weld Hill. 
It was selected by Washington during the early 
days of the Revolutionary War as a possible 
place of fortification in case the Continental 
troops were driven from the heights of Dor- 
chester and Roxbury. On the other side of that 
hill, at the corner of Center and Allandale Streets 

to use modern names—was in those days the 
Peacock Tavern, to which the commander and 
his chief of artillery, Knox, occasionally rode. 
In 1794, the tavern property was bought by 
Governor Samuel Adams, who made it his sum- 
mer-home during the nine remaining years of 
his life. Almost opposite, set into the wall of the 
Arboretum, is one of the mile-stones placed by 
Paul Dudley of Roxbury, chief justice of the 
Colony. It reads, “6 miles [to] Boston 1735 
P. DD.” The next estate beyond was owned by 
his brother, Colonel William Dudley, at that 
time. On the side of Peters Hill, at the south- 
westerly corner of the Arboretum, is a little, old 
burial ground, adjoining which the church (the 
second parish in Roxbury) stood from 1712 until 
1773. Walter Street, on which it fronts, per- 
petuates the name of the second minister, Na- 
thaniel Walter, chaplain in the Louisburg expedi- 
tion in 1745, a son of Rev. Nehemiah Walter of 
Roxbury, and grandson of Rev. Increase Mather. 
Thus, it will be seen, the hills of the Arboretum 
had distinguished visitors even as far back as the 
eighteenth century. 

When Benjamin Bussey died, in 1842, he 
bequeathed his property to Harvard College for a 
school for “instruction in practical agriculture, 
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AFTER THE STORM 


useful and ornamental gardening, botany, and 
such other branches of natural science as may 
tend to promote a knowledge of practical agri- 
culture”. Nothing seems to have been done 
until 1871, when the Bussey Institution was 
established on the ground. In the meantime, 
James Arnold, of New Bedford, died, leaving 
$100,000 in trust for a similar purpose. Mr. 
Arnold, Quaker by birth, but Unitarian by adop- 
tion, was a son of Thomas Arnold of Providence, 
married a daughter of William Rotch, Jr., of 
New Bedford, and there amassed a fortune, 
dying in December, 1868, aged eighty-seven. In 
March, 1872, the Arnold trustees, one of whom 
was George B. Emerson, author of ““The Trees and 
Shrubs of Massachusetts’, entered into an agree- 
ment with Harvard College for the foundation of 
an arboretum to bear Mr. Arnold’s name, and 


BENT 


ALLEN H. 


it was immediately established by the College 
authorities on a part of the Bussey estate. 

As has already been stated, Professor Charles 
S. Sargent, by the way, the owner of one of the 
largest and finest estates in the adjoining town of 
Brookline, has been Director ever since its 
inception in 1872, and Jackson T. Dawson, a 
Yorkshire gardener, was superintendent from 
that vear until his death, in 1916. These two 
men, of very different type, devoted their lives 
to the Arboretum. The little green-house, near 
his home by the Center Street gate, was Mr. 
Dawson’s laboratory. It seems absurdly small; 
but youthful plants and trees seemed to do his 
bidding. Professor Sargent has been to Asia 
twice, searching for new things, and exchanges 
have been made with various parts of Europe. 
Only recently his assistant, Professor Wilson, 
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has returned from two years of searching for 
shrubs in Korea, Formosa and Japan. 

In the meantime, the Bussey Institution con- 
tinues where it was begun on a part of the Bussey 
estate adjoining the Arboretum. To quote from 
a recent catalog of Harvard, it “offers opportu- 
nities for graduate instruction and research in 
those principles and problems which underlie 
the practical applications of zodlogy and botany 
to human welfare”. This is open to students all 
the year, the Harvard Forest, at Petersham 
(Massachusetts), supplementing it. 

There is still another side to the Arboretum. 
In 1877 and 1878 Frederick Law Olmsted, fore- 
most of landscape-architects, a neighbor of Pro- 
fessor Sargent in Brookline, laid out a general 
plan of planting and of roadways, although his 
ideas were not carried out for several years 
afterwards (1883 to 1894). In December, 1882, 
an agreement was made between the College and 
the City of Boston by which the Arboretum may 
be used as a public park. The agreement is an 
unusual one. To become a part of the park- 
system, it was necessary for the city to take 
possession of the land, which it did by right of 
eminent domain. Then it leased it to Harvard 
for a term of one thousand years at a rental of 
one dollar a year, with the privilege of renewal. 
I wonder how many of the trees now growing 
will witness the deed of renewal when the vear 
2882 comes around? The city has built roads 
and paths, an unobtrusive wall and dignified 
gates, and does what 
Although there were many trees on the ground 
in 1872, there were hardly any that had attained 
sufficient age to be called patriarchs. 

A writer in the New England Magazine, 
twenty years ago, rhapsodised over the hemlock- 
wood on the little hill between Bussey Hill and 
Peters Hill as “reaching back to savage, pre- 
historic vears, before the hardy Northmen or the 
valiant Latins had solved the mysteries of the 
Professor Jack assures 


policing is necessary. 


unknown western seas.” 
us that “the most mature of these native hem- 
locks may be a little over one hundred years old”’; 
but whatever its age, it is a wonderful bit of 
wild-hanging wood, with a tiny brook that crosses 
the Arboretum running at its foot. Along the 
brook have been planted rhododendrons and 
beyond are massed the mountain-laurels. Look- 
ing down from the slopes of Bussey Hill are the 
azaleas, and on the other side are the long rows 
of lilacs that attract so many visitors in May. 
The Colorado blue spruces and other evergreens 
—trees with a college-education—receive through- 
out the year. It is one of the places where horse- 
back riders may be seen; but after all, the Arbore- 
tum belongs to the man on foot, and I cannot 


help thinking of it as an art-gallery. There are 
more beautiful pictures here than in any art- 
museum I have visited. Most of the landscapes 
are broad canvases; but in the hemlock-wood are 
smaller pictures that belong with the fairy-tales 
of our youth, and there is plenty of color—at 
first, the delicate tints of early spring, followed 
by the flaming azaleas from the Himalayas, 
the laurels and rhododendrons and lilacs, all 
with very beautiful backgrounds of dark green. 
Then come, in rotation, the subdued colors of 
summer, the brilliant reds and yellows of a New 
England October, and the whites of the winter, 
touched by the pink of early sunset. In addition, 
there are, at times, wonderful cloud-pictures 
—Daubigny and the Barbizon masters never 
surpassed them—and all to be seen without ad- 
mission fee. Surely, Benjamin Bussey, James 
Arnold, George B. Emerson, Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Charles S. Sargent are among the 
great benefactors of the human race. 

The terms of the lease of the Arboretum recall 
a song in the opera, “The Barber of Bagdad”’: 


“Hail to your majesty’s royal name! 
May your race always be free of blame! 
May ever Allah procure your aim! 

Live till your thousandth vear in fame!” 


To matter-of-fact people, trees are simply 
lumber for building houses, or fuel for heating 
them in winter, or perhaps shade for them in 
summer; but every —landscape-photographer 
knows the artistic value of trees to his pictures. 
There are all kinds in the Arboretum—big trees 
and little trees, evergreen and deciduous; tall, 
stately trees; graceful, drooping trees; sym- 
metrical trees, and trees picturesque in their 
irregularity. The photographer has but to choose 
—not always an easy thing, however. One of 
my friends will not photograph a leaning tree; 
but a tree bending low, reaching down for the 
friendship of a brook, often makes an artistic 
picture to other eyes, however. Possibly, there 
are some who think the hemlock-wood dark and 
gloomy. They will like the more open grove of 
oaks, where, perhaps, the imagination will see 
druids at their worship. To some photographers, 
the delicate filaments of the deciduous trees in 
winter make the best pictures; others like the 
strong contrasts of dark evergreens and dazzling 
snows. The woods on bright days in winter are 
always beautiful, because of the effect of sun- 
light and shadow and this, as well as composition, 
is necessary for a successful landscape. To the 
beginner, there is no better place to study com- 
position, for all sorts of vistas are possible, trees 
may be photographed as individuals or in mass, 
there is a little brook and a tarn for water-effects, 
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and these things are within easy reach of a 
million and a half of people, to say nothing of the 
come to Boston. — Il- 


material 


numerous visitors that 
lustrators, also, will find 
here. It ought to be easy to picture Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, the awakening of serene 
impressions on arriving in the country, scene by 
the brookside, the thunderstorm, and gladsome 
and thankful feelings after the storm. I have 
already spoken of the fairy wood. In the more 
open spaces part of “L’Allegro” could be illus- 
trated, for there are “Meadows trim, with 
daisies pied” and “shallow brooks”, if not 
“rivers wide”; but pick out your own subject, 
and after you have been on one of the hills of 
the Arboretum, I am sure that you will say with 
the great poet Milton: 


interesting 


“Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape ‘round it measures.” 


So far as I know, no one has reduced photog- 
raphy to the number of pictures that can be 
made in a given space; but if the brain of any one 
brought up on a farm works along such lines, I 
can assure him that the yield per acre here will 
be a large one. Another thing, the region is 
quiet, the landscape can be surveyed and the 
picture selected without hurry. When the 
Arboretum was established, photographers were 
not considered; but to-day the picture-maker 
who cannot take the time to travel far will do well 
to search for the interesting places near home, 
and among the attractions in Greater Boston 
none is worthier of a visit by photographers than 
the Arnold Arboretum. Would that there were 
more institutions of learning like it—two hundred 
acres of tree-filled out-of-doors, open to the public 
at all times. 

It looks as if James Arnold, at least, 
destined to live till his thousandth year in fame. 


was 


Introducing Clouds in Photographs 


E. M. BARKER 


the 1921 
illustra- 


issue of 


October 
is shown an 


N_ the 

Puoto-ERA 
tion of “Hampton Roads” made 
from the original negative. Data: 
SSE July; 6.30 p.m.; made from the pier 
at Fortress Monroe; camera, Eastman’s 4 x 5: 
lens, 51-inch Dallmeyer: diaphragm, F/ 64; ex- 
posure, 1/25 second; Stanley plate; pyro-de- 
veloper, and enlarged to 8x 10 inches on No. 5 
P. M. C. Bromide paper. 

Our dear friend, Mr. Wilfred A. 
managing-editor of this periodical, requested the 
writer some time ago to submit to him an 
article explaining to the many readers of this 
magazine how clouds can be introduced in pic- 
tures where negatives show plain skies—or, 
rather, how to transform a daylight picture into 
an evening-scene. 

Some time ago, the writer sent to Mr. French a 
photograph of the above-named picture, but with 
a cloud worked in that was photographed many 
years after the original “Hampton Roads”. 

You will perceive from the accompanying 
illustrations that the effect is apparent, one 
giving an evening and the other a night-effect. 
The moon, about to emerge from the clouds, 
‘asts its rays on the rippling water in the wake 
of the receding boat, and is placed far enough in 
the distance to present the boats in silhouette. 

The cloud-negative showing the moon was 
made one evening at Dundalk, Maryland, about 





French, 


4.30, on a fast Hammer Plate which was backed 
with a solution made as follows: 


OS Se ane ere 1 oz. 
Oe eee 1 oz. 
oe ee rene 2 ozs 
SS ere Beers .. 2 ozs. 
ol TO ED Ee OE PE ed . 2 ozs. 


which must be kept in a bottle well corked. 

I have used many non-halation plates, but de 
not know of any that will not show halation to 
some extent. By the use of the above backing, 
plates may be exposed directly against the sun, 
as shown in this case, and instead of halation, 
the periphery of the sun is extremely sharp and 
appearing on its face is a trace of cloud. If any- 
thing, the sharpness of the moon in this instance 
is too acute. 

A stand for diffusing or vignetting should be 
used. See the accompanying sketch. This stand 
looks like a reflector such as is used in studios; 
but it will be noticed that each wing is pivoted 
near the corners of the ends and not at the center. 
This is done because it allows for diffusion with- 
out exposing the part of the paper while diffusion 
is taking place. When ready for use, the opening 
at the center should always be about one-half 
inch. This stand will be useful for making any 
size of enlargement. 

To begin with, let us suppose that we take the 
original negative of “Hampton Roads” and 
enlarge it toan 8x 10. The plate is placed in the 
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enlarging-camera, film towards the screen, but 
upside down and, when projected on the screen, 
it will appear right side up. It’s easier to make 
your composition when seen that way. The 
next procedure is to focus the negative to the 
desired size on the screen, after which the light 
in the enlarging-camera should be adjusted to 
obtain the proper lighting or fielding on the 
Replace the frame, the 
negative, in the enlarging-camera, and once more 
see if it is in true register as when last seen pro- 


screen. containing 


jected on the screen. 

The vignetter or dissolving-apparatus should 
then be placed ten or twelve inches from the 
lens, but not too near the screen, as this would 
make the edges of the wings too sharp and the 
division-lines would be altogether too 
plainly on the finished photograph. 

Next, throw the image on the screen and then 
adjust the vignetter so that the lower edge of the 


shown 


opening will be shown above the smoke-line of 
“Hampton Roads”: then drop the lower wing as 
far as it will go, when you will perceive all of 
“Hampton Roads” and a little of the sky. 

Before proceeding, I would suggest the use of a 
printing-frame in which is placed a white card- 
mount and placed on the screen for focusing, but 
in such a manner that it can be replaced in the 
same position. A portable base as a support for 
the printing-frame could be attached to the 
screen and a pin or staple of some kind to prevent 
the frame being pushed beyond a certain distance. 
This is an important factor for the reason the 
frame, after being taken down to have Bromide 
paper put in, must be replaced in the same 
identical position. Those who do not use print- 
ing-frames for this purpose will find it a difficult 
matter to locate the same position for the Bromide 
paper when focusing. The use of the printing- 
frame is the most safe and sure course. 

After lowering the wing, as before mentioned, 
turn off the light and place the printing-frame 
with Bromide paper on the screen. Next, place 
the ruby cap over the lens and turn on the light 
in the enlarging-machine. You now see under 
the glare of the red light what vou saw with the 
white light. Grasp the lever of the upper wing 
of the vignetter and, while moving it up and down 
enough to show a diffusion of about one inch, 
the ruby cap is taken off and exposure made. 

One-half of “‘Hampton Roads” has now been 
utilised. Now for the clouds. Take original 
negative from the enlarger-frame and in its 
place put the cloud-negative, but upside down. 
Place the ruby cap over the lens, turn on the 
light and adjust the cloud-neguative so that the un- 
der part of the cloud will not be seen under the 
lower edge of the upper wing. Now raise the 


upper wing and hold it in that position. Raise 
the lower wing to the desired position and, while 
taking off the ruby cap, work the lever arm on 
lower wing to diffuse the division-line while the 
exposure is being made. The exposed paper is 
now ready for development. There is no rule for 























giving the time of exposure in each case. This 
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‘ 
will have to be werked out to obtain the tone in 
the sky and clouds to harmonise with the tones 
in the rest of the picture. 

When the writer made the 8 x 10 enlargement 
of “Hampton Roads’’, the exposure made of the 
lower part of the picture was one hundred and 
twenty seconds, and four seconds for the clouds, 
using a U.S. 64. stop. The difference in exposure 
between the two negatives was due to the great 
difference in the density of the negatives. 

No doubt, many of our readers have tried 
double exposures along these lines, but what 
little has been said in this article may be of 
interest and instructive. 
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A Grateful Hobby 


E. P. TINKHAM 


an amateur photographer _ has 
worked till late afternoon on a 
sultry summer-day. The heat has 
been oppressive, the work becomes 





irksome on such a day, and even the long-con- 
tinued clicking of a typewriter is monotonous. 
As he pauses, and looks out at the window, he 
notes the stillness of the air and the softening 
of the light as the sun lowers. What a time for 
camera-work. But a fraction of a mile away 
lie the beauties of nature, where the voices of 
stream and wood seem to call in tones to lure 
He is free to go, he lays aside his 
camera and 


the camerist. 
work, temporarily, and soon with 
tripod he is engaged in exploring the region of 
a little stream for the bits of scenery suitable for 
study on the ground-glass screen. 

What a cool, refreshing place on a sun-heated, 
midsummer day! Just a little stream, but 
affording to the nature-lover—especially if he 
be also a maker of pictures—the means of real 
enjoyment, and to the nerve-weary worker a 
place to loiter and to rest. The lines of its 
margins are irregular, but graceful; exquisite 
forms cluster along its banks, rich in colors with 
delicate gradations; here its waters darken in 
the shade, there they sparkle in the sunshine: 
in the quieter places, its nearly smooth surface 
holds unsteady reflections, and where the grade 
descends, it makes continuous, liquid music as 
it foams or splashes about the stone. 

Great, indeed, are the benefits derived from 
a hobby which ieads one to such a place, when 
time permits, a place where the pursuit of the 
hobby and the charms of his surroundings cast 
a spell that banishes from his mind, while so 
occupied, the fatigue of his work and the annoy- 
ances and stress of business. and from which he 
can return to his work refreshed and with re- 


newed interest and vigor. And later, when the 
negative is made, and also when he views the 
print, he not only senses the pleasure of that feel- 
ing of accomplishment which comes to the artist 
or the craftsman in the contemplation of a fin- 
ished piece of work, but again and again the 
loveliness and freshness of that short outing are 
pictured in his mind. And at other times, when 
opportunity offers a few moments’ diversion 
from his regular, daily duties, the scene appears. 
Again he sees the sparkling stream, here glid- 
ing, there eddying; again he hears the music of 
its splash; again he sees the softening sunlight 
pouring between the tree-trunks and glinting 
through the interweaving branches, thus bright- 
ening foliage, banks and stream; and again he 
breathes the atmosphere and lives the recrea- 
tion of that late afternoon in summer. 


Tis just a little woodland stream. 

It sparkles in the sunlight’s gleam, 
And darkens in the emerald shade; 
It foams and plashes ‘round the stones, 
And sounds old Nature’s music-tones, 
Then glides along to tangled glade. 


Here may the nerve-racked man repair 
From mart, from traffic, stress and care; 
Here gleeful children wade the brook. 

Meanwhile the watchful mother rests; 
Friends banquet here as Nature’s guests 
At sun-warmed bank or shaded nook. 


But not alone in summer’s green 

And autumn’s gold and crimson sheen, 
The charms of Nature are revealed. 

With fancies rapt in fireside-dreams, 

We loiter still by woodland streams, 
And view the splendors far afield. 


In winter’s sun or biting storms, 

The thoughts exult, the spirit warms, 
As Memory tunes the soul anew. 

Old Age goes back in very truth 

To stroll by woodland-streams of Youth, 
And Life’s rare summertime review. 
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“T Remember, I Remember” 


B. PATANG 


REMEMBER, I remember,” 
the “T'll remember, I'll 
remember,” says the camerist, re- 
leasing the shutter right and left 
with never a record of the exposures. 
“Tl remember...” But will he? Just as much 
as a man remembers to mail letters for his wife. 
Here is an incident to illustrate it. 

A magazine-writer who was motoring through 
the country, looking for things to write about 
and getting a vacation at the same time, fell in 
with a surveying-party that was making the final 
survey for the construction of an unusually 
difficult stretch of new railway. Unique engi- 
neering-problems were involved and there was 
much picturesque territorv—not to speak of 
other important facts—that would call for 
photographic illustration when he came to the 
writing up his material. He had a camera, but 
little experience in making pictures. At the end 
of the first day the engineer remarked: “Don't 
you make any notes of the exposures?) A month 
or six weeks from now, how are you going to 
identify all those different views?” 

Mr. Writer didn’t heed the advice. He was 
getting a bookful of engineering, construction, 
trade, resource, and transportation-information 
from the engineers. He was busy setting it 
down, classifying it and indexing it, in prep- 
aration for the various articles he expected to 
write; and he thought that by dating his films 
he would identify them sufficiently. When he 
wanted to refer to the pictures, his journal and 
his notes would enable him to recall quickly 
enough what the pictures represented. 

At the end of a fortnight he went back to 
civilisation, with something over two hundred 
and fifty pictures, identified only by the date on 
which each roll of film was exposed. Six weeks 
later he got out his notes, his journal, and the 
negatives. The notes and the journal were all 
right; but when he came to pick out the views 
that should illustrate his first article, he found 
himself uncertain about picture after picture. 
He picked out what he thought were the right 
ones, wrote about them, and sent off his copy. 
It was published. A few days later, he received 
a scorching letter from the editor of the journal 
that printed it. The engineer declared that the 
article was all right, but that half the illustra- 
tions were rank nonsense when checked up with 
the facts as stated in the article; they simply 
didn’t illustrate what they were supposed to, 
and the discrepancies “made a monkey’’ not 


says 


song. 





only of the writer, but of the eminent engineers 
whom he cited as authority. 

Mr. Writer recalled the articles he had sent 
out to other magazines, wrapped his two hundred 
and fifty films up in a package, marked it “Dead,” 
and went out to borrow money for his rent. 

An extreme instance? Of course it is. But 
did you ever sit by while Papa and Mamma 
were disputing about how old Frankie was when 
this picture was made, and whether that was 
the picture of Mary Brown’s or Susie Green’s 
little girl? Enough said. 

But, of course, for photographic purposes it 
isn’t enough to keep a record merely of the sub- 
ject and date of the picture. From the technical 
viewpoint, these are the least important parts 
of the data, though of course it is important to 
know whether the exposures were made in August 
or in January, in March or in May. The reason 
for the date is mainly to indicate the season of 
the vear, so that the actinic power of the sun 
at the time of the exposure will be known. As 
this needs to be noted anyway, one can just as 
easily set down the specific day, month, and year; 
and sometimes this more particular information 
will turn out to be valuable. 

But let the camerist not misinterpret the 
statement that the indication of the subject is 
one of the least important parts of the record. 
It does not mean that a notation of the subject 
is unnecessary. The negative will show the 
character of the subject; but if one has named the 
subject and its elements, he has data that will 
show him how he estimated the exposure that 
he gave. To illustrate from actual notes: 

Clouds light and dark. Yellow house in center, 
300 left. Light green 
foliage. 

White birch-clump with pines and hemlocks 
as background; 50 feet. 

Pond and water-jet, Forest Park, with waders 
(light and dark clothing). 

Flower-banks at Rose Gardens. 
white, green; 20 feet. 

When one goes back to explicit data of this 
kind in studying the negative, he sees or can 
quickly determine what classification he used 
on the exposure-meter to decide the length of 
exposure. Let the expert smile at the idea. He 
knows all this by heart, but the average camerist 
does not find it a smiling matter to decide offhand 
what classification his subject falls under; and 
when, having used one classification, he gets an 
under- or an over-exposure, he will know better 


vards; gray stucco at 


Yellow, red, 
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than to use that classification the next time he 
is making a similar subject. His explicit data 
explains to him what was his error in judgment. 
Further, it gives him a clue to any exceptional 
elements in the subject that called for a varia- 
tion of the standard time for such a subject. 

The camerist who conscientiously keeps a 
detailed record of his subjects and their elements, 
and studies his negatives in the light of this 
data, will make much surer, if not more rapid, 
progress in developing his judgment of proper 
exposure according to the requirements of the 
subject he is photographing. 

“Gee, that’s a lot of work,”’ exclaims the cam- 
erist. Of course, it is. Learning anything is a 
lot of work. Good golf is the result of a lot of 
work; good tennis is the result of a lot of work: 
good solitaire is; good fishing is; good baseball is: 
good whist is. And without a lot of work, there 
will be no good photography. What of it? The 
work is part of the fun, and the results are part 
of the benefit. A lot of work! As far as that 
goes, eating is work—but please pass the pie. 

But an itemised record of each subject is only 
one of several entries that ought to be made con- 
cerning each exposure. The time of the day 
will—to pun—give one much light on his pictures. 
If vou don’t believe it, experiment. Try photo- 
graphing the old roan mare with the same stop 
and time at eight, ten, and twelve o'clock fore- 
noon, and one, three, and five afternoon. 

The intensity of the light needs to be recorded, 
too—because one will not remember it. More- 
over, it may vary noticeably within a short space 
of time. The beginner doesn’t realize how closely 
such variations need to be watched. Clouds, 
moisture gathering in the upper air, dust brought 
in before some current of wind, may change an 
intense to a merely bright or a faint sun very 
quickly—and the difference between intense and 
merely bright sun is easy to overlook. The most 
deceiving fluctuations are those of a clear day; 
one may not notice them at all unless he stops 
to think. Setting down the memorandum trains 
him to judge the quality of the light. 

The position of the sun with reference to the 
subject and lens is another item of significance. 
As I write, I have before me two negatives made 
from the same viewpoint, within two minutes of 
-ach other, with the same stop and speed, under 
an unchanged light. One of them shows one 
part of a crescent hillside; the other shows the 
remaining part of the same hillside. For the 
first, the camera had the sun directly behind it: 
for the other, it had the sun at right-angles. The 
second negative is under-exposed in comparison 
with the first. Only by noting facts of this kind 
will the beginner learn to judge those little differ- 


ences in conditions that make almost every ex- 
posure, to some extent, a separate and distinct 
problem. Those differences that try the tyro in 
patience and judgment prove the adept’s skill. 

For data concerning light and sun, a system 
of abbreviations and symbols will be convenient. 
To indicate intensity, the Harvey classifications 
are very satisfactory: Intense, Bright, Faint Sun, 
Bright Cloudy, Dull Cloudy, Very Dull. These 
can be abbreviated to Int., B, F, BC, DC, VD. 
Personally, I like the light-tables of the Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Company’s Exposure-Cal- 
culator because they give separate values for the 
early and late lights of thetday. They do not 
include a column for “Intense”’; but even in sum- 
mer, one works a great deal more under “Bright” 
than under “Intense.” 

To indicate what seem to be variations of these 
degrees of intensity, the plus and minus signs can 
be employed. At times, I am doubtful whether 
my sun is intense or merely very bright; or, per- 
haps, whether it is quite as strong as bright. I 
then note it as—Jnt. or+B, or as—B, as the case 
may seem to be. These plus and minus notes 
are more useful, however, in studying the cor- 
rectness of the timing from the negative than 
they are in determining the time to be given the 
exposure—at least, for the beginner. 

If the film be exposed according to the normal 
time indicated by the meter for the nearest degree 
of light, without reference to the plus or minus 
gradations, then developed promptly and_ ex- 
amined for under- or over-exposure while one 
can still recall readily the quality of the light, 
these extra notations will tell him whether he 
was or was not accurate in judging the variation. 
In other words, he sticks to the normal values in 
the exposure; but by comparing the results with 
his notation of estimated differences he gradually 
trains himself to sense finer gradations in light. 
As he grows surer in sensing such gradations, he 
naturally begins to use a finer time-adjustment 
for his exposures. 

As a symbol to indicate the position from which 
the light falls, the arrow is excellent, supple- 
mented if desired with the right-angle sign for 
light falling across the lens at right-angles. The 
table shows the employment of these symbols: 

V light coming from straight ahead. 


¥ light coming diagonally from ahead on 
right. 


\ light coming diagonally from ahead on 


left. 
\% light coming from over right shoulder. 
Z light coming from over left shoulder. 
* light coming from behind. 
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< or |R_ light coming at right-angle from right. 
> or [| light coming at right-angle from left. 


(The letters can be omitted in using the right- 
angle symbols.) 

The remaining data that one will enter in- 
variably are the stop used and the length of the 
exposure. Not infrequently, however, addi- 
tional facts may be significant. Such would be 
the stirring of a brisk breeze or a wind, since 
this and not incorrect focusing might be respon- 
sible for a blurred image—either through shaking 
the camera on the tripod or through moving 
foliage and the like. As intimated already, it is 
well always to note the distance of the object. 
This I think desirable even when one uses the 
groundglass or the reflecting-mirror for focusing, 
since it helps to account for poor perspective and 
for indistinctness in near or distant parts of the 
subject. It is especially advisable for beginners 
with the short-focus lens; for it will get them 
into the habit of considering perspective before 
making the exposure. One who is unaccustomed 
to its exaggerated perspective within a fairly 
deep zone of definition in foreground pictures, 
will commit ridiculous atrocities with the short- 
focus lens. <A friend showed me, the other day, 
a picture that puzzled him greatly. It was a 
group of children, one of whom was absurdly 
like a dwarf. The definition was clear, and he 
could not account for the incongruously diminu- 
tive figure. The reason was, that this child was 
standing some feet farther from the camera than 
the others. Had he recorded the near and far 
distances of his group—probably 8 ft. to 15 ft.— 
his memorandum together with the laughable 
group that he produced would have revealed 
the reason for the disproportion and fixed in his 
mind the fact that with a 3%-inch lens one 
cannot get a satisfactory perspective between 
objects some of which are only eight or nine and 
some as much as fourteen or fifteen feet from the 
camera—although one can get a fairly clean-cut 
image. Still speaking for the benefit of beginners, 
I would advise that the distance of landscapes be 
noted down. Theoretically, a landscape at 200 
feet is a distant landscape; but sooner or later 
one is going to discover that there is a desirable 
gradation of exposures for landscapes—and other 
distance pictures—at 200 or 300 feet; and those 
at 1000 or 2000 or 5000 feet. Here, again, study 
of the negatives in the light of full exposure-data 
will be instructive. The point is, that such data 
establish standards of measurement in one’s mind, 
which he will use, perhaps unawaredly, as guides 
in his later work. 

The form in which the memorandum is made 
should be standardised. My own records are 





made on one side only of the pages of a perforated 
pocket-reminder, one exposure to each division 
of the page. Assuming that one files his films 
(or plates) in envelopes, the complete record of 
every exposure, having been torn from the page 
along the perforations, can be pasted on the 
envelope, thus providing a full account of the 
negative at the least outlay of time and trouble. 
Here is the way the record looks before detaching. 
The Arabic number is that of the roll of film— 
one can run the series on_ indefinitely—the 
letter indicates the particular film in the roll. 
To make certain that the films shall not get 
mixed up, the roll-number and the film-letter 
can be inked on the edge of the film. (The Auto- 
graphic film is convenient for numbering.) 


108—A 4:45 p 5/27/22 

Glen & Porter Lake, Forest Pk. B.<— 
F/18 1/25. 144 mile-1y m. Ansco No. 3 
Spdx., Ans. anast. F/4.5 Spdx. film. 
108—B 5p 5/27/22 

Rose Gardens, Forest Pk. B. \ F/8 
1/25. Vista 40 ft.-200 yds. (colonnade 
gray-white, much green foliage, with 
flowers white, red, yel.) Ans. Spdx. 3, 
Ans. anast. F/4.5, Spdx. film. 


Flower-banks at Rose Gardens, Forest 
Pk. Yel. red, white, much green fol. B. & 
F/16 1 sec. 16 ft. (10-20 ft.) Ans. Spdx. 
3, Ans. anast. F/4.5, Ans. Spdx. film. 


113—D 3p 6/9/22 


R. & mother. Picnic (R.’s birthday). 
Near Notch (Granby). Under trees, 


moderate foliage. 4 B. — F/6 1/25. 8 ft. 
Ans. Spdx. No. 3, Ans. anast. F/4.5, Spdx. 
film. 
P] 227* 9:lja 4/21/22 | 
Mill and trees, Chicopee River, Lud- | 
low.  (Reflections.) Red brick, light 
stone, heavy green opposite bank. 200- | 
500 ft. B. 4 F/16 1 sec. Ray bellows, 
RR lens, Standard plate, 4x 5. | 
*Plate No. 227. 
skipping from film to plate in the records. 
will be kept for plates; and every frame in each roll of film will 


In the pocket-book there is of course no 
A separate section 


have a slip in its proper order, even those that are spoiled in 
exposing them. There will be no jumping from roll 108 to roll 
113, and roll 108 will have its full six slips, representing frames 


A, B, C, D, E, F. 
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EDITORIAL 








The Ideal December Activity 


WEEKLY publication devoted to pro- 
fessional photography is doing admirable 
work helping the studio-proprietor to prepare 
effective advertisements. Among the slogans 
suggested, in this connection, is called, 
“Say ‘Merry Christmas’ with a Photograph.” 

Now, although this means that the reader of 
this alluring suggestion should sit for his picture 
and then send a copy to each of his friends, it 
‘an be interpreted to apply also to the worker in 
pictorial photography. Indeed—and with no 
intention to disparage the admirable practice 
of utilising one’s portrait-photograph as a Christ- 
mas-gift—it is quite probable that an enlarged 
print of an attractive and personally photo- 
graphed subject would be equally acceptable. 
Unless the author of artistic negatives has 
already done so, he should prepare at once his 
photographic Christmas-gifts and not leave this 
delightful work to the last moment. First of all, 
however, he should try to ascertain by diplomatic 
means the taste or preference of the person or 
persons to be favored, and then act accordingly. 
In distributing Christmas-gifts of this character, 
the wise photo-pictorialist will not commit the 
indiscretion of giving a marine-subject to a 
person whose preference would be for a landscape; 
or vice versa. The giver would be disappointed 
to learn, in some way, that his picture of a 
thrilling horse-race was not framed and hung 
on the wall, because the recipient preferred a 
picture of almost any other subject. Mistakes 
of this kind have been made in the past, and it 
may be well to caution the well-meaning but not 
discriminating givers of pictures which they 
sincerely hope will embellish the homes of the 
recipients. Of course, a subject of general 
interest, such as a view in one of our national 
parks, an artistic interpretation of a magnificent 
public building, or of some celebrated monument 
in the old world, is a wise selection and can 
not but delight the art-loving recipient. 

The advantage of beginning early with the 
preparation of enlarged prints intended as 
Christmas-presents is that it affords the worker 
ample time in which to procure the necessary 
materials—printing-mediums, chemicals and 
mounts. If the pictures are to be framed—happy 
the worker who is able to give a completed work 
of art!—then the need of still greater haste; for 


one 


during the weeks preceding Christmas, dealers and 
frame-makers are generally rushed with orders. 
If, however, the maker of an unusually attrac- 
tive pictorial photograph should not be skilled 
in some of the manipulative printing-processes 
and desires to provide something distinctly 
different from a_ straight bromide print—a 
multiple gum or bromoil, for instance—he can 
engage the services of a professional photo- 
finisher or specialist; or, if need be, he may 
induce an expert fellow-worker of his camera 
club to prepare a rare print for him. All the 
same, a properly made bromide enlargement of 
an artistic subject will always give pleasure. 
Finally—and to the credit and honor of 
photography as an expressive medium—it is 
not too much to say that the amateur pictorialist, 
who is in a position to select as a present for any 
important occasion a print of virtually his own 
creation, is to be envied. His gift is unique, in 
that it combines the elements of individuality 
and exclusiveness. It is a picture that cannot 
be bought in the art-stores. It can be duplicated 
only by the maker or owner of the negative and, 
although it is not his own portrait made by a 
professional photographer, the picture, as_ it 
adorns and beautifies the home of his friend, 
reflects the giver’s taste, skill and personality. 
Perhaps, too, it may serve to suggest the image 
of the giver—not so vividly, maybe, as a portrait, 
but surely as pleasantly and as permanently. 


ght the importance of the latest 
popular pastime, radio, which enables the 
owner of a small receiving-set to enjoy vocal and 
instrumental music, news-events, lectures and rec- 
itations broadcasted at a distance of hundreds 
of miles, the Union Camera Club of Boston has 
adopted radio as a direct means to spread photo- 
graphic information. The club has arranged with 
the Shepard Stores, Station WNAC, Boston, 
Mass., to radiophone a of ten-minute 
talks on timely photographic topics. The first 
three of these talks, “Lenses”, “Exposure and 
Development” and “Don’tsin Photography’, were 
delivered on Thursday evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, 
beginning October 26, by Mr. Ralph Osborne, an 
eminently accomplished member of the camera 
club. This is a distinct innovation in photo- 
graphic instruction and worthy of adoption by 
other camera clubs. 


series 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.60. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

lel 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-EraA MaGazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Parks 
Closed September 30, 1922 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Alexander Murray. 
Third Prize: Beatrice B. Bell. 

Honorable Mention: Alec Blackie; F. E. Bronson; 
Linda E. Cattell; Martha Curry; Chas. J. Dewey; 
R. L. Edmonson; Louis J. Garday; Harold Gray; 
Helen E. Greenwood; Henry W. Heitman; A. R. Hut- 
ton; John Irwin; Helmut Kroening; Dr. K. Koike; 
F. W. G. Moebus; Herbert Rodeck; H. B. Rudolph; 
J. Herbert Saunders; U. Shindo; John Spies; Mrs. E. 
L. Smith; Mrs. R. M. Weller; Cornelius: Westervelt; 
Wm. C. Whincup. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 
**Parks.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 

Subjects for Competition—1923 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


““Home-Portraits.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Artistic Interiors.”” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.’”’ Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 
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Inventing an Exposure-Meter is No Easy Task 


In the August, 1922, issue, Beginners’ Department, 
appeared an editorial, “Get Down to Photographic 
Facts”. Apparently it interested Mr. G. L. Harvey, 
maker of the Harvey Exposure-Meter, for he wrote, 
“Tt is certainly to the point. I, of course, was especially 
interested in the paragraph on exposures”. Then he 
went on to tell of some of his experiences in improv- 
ing his meter to its present standard of efficiency. 
We are sure that what he says will be of general 
interest as showing that the inventor of an exposure- 
meter has many problems to face in order to make a 
device that will meet the approval of the average 
practical amateur or professional photographer. 

We quote from Mr. Harvey’s letter: ‘Whenever the 
average American citizen purchases an article, he in- 
variably tries first to make it work. Some day—but 
not as a rule—he may read the instruction-book sent 
with the goods. With this fact in mind, I started out 


with the answer on the first page of my instruction- 
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PARK SYSTEM ALEXANDER MURRAY 


SECOND PRIZE—PARKS 





book. Later on, the book explains the use of the de- 
vice. A writer of considerable note read over the proof 
of my instruction-book and he told me that I had 
placed the cart before the hgrse; but it was so left. 
“Before I worked out my meter, I used all exposure- 
meters with the greatest possible care. It was neces- 
sary to know how much to increase or decrease the 
time given by most meters in order to determine the 
correct exposure. The various meters gave a great 
variety of factors to be used for the various classes of 
outdoor-subjects. It is difficult to realize that it re- 
quires about 200 times different exposure to make 
photographs of various outdoor-subjects even under 
the same conditions of light, plate or film and 
stop. This seems like a misstatement; but if you 
set my meter at any position you will see, for instance, 
under stop 32 that about 180 to 200 times more time 
is required to make a picture of a subject in the lowest 
paragraph of subjects than in the top class. This 
gradation of exposures of the various classes of sub- 
jects was most difficult for me to comprehend. But 
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BEATRICE B. 


BELL 


THIRD PRIZE—PARKS 


what makes the picture after all? It is the light re- 
flected back to the camera from the subject, and not 
the general light around you. Some objects reflect 
back more light than others. A perfect knowledge of 
this fact is absolutely essential to proper exposure. I 
doubt if an oldtime user of my meter realises that 
there is such a. vast difference in exposure required. 
He has no reason to know it. He simply reads the ex- 
posure given on the meter and makes the picture. If 
the light-conditions change, the time of year, the loca- 
tion north or south, the kind of plate or film—then 
there are great changes in the proper exposure. The 
exposures given are simply those that I found best from 
thousands of tests; and there is no reason why any ,one 
should not make as successful pictures as I did. 

“It has been my endeavor to make my meter as fool- 
proof as possible. No meter will be absolutely per- 
fect, I suppose; but to show the care that was taken, 
see what my meter says for the correct exposure of a 
‘building’. It gives five different exposures, as 
follows: 

1. White building, no heavy shadows. 

2. Dark building, no heavy shadows. 

3. Any building all or part in shade. 

4, The north wall of a building when among scat- 

tering trees. 
5. Skyscraper-streets, in the woods, camp-scenes. 


It takes some judgment to select the proper para- 
graph; yet, after all, very little, as the classes given 


cover nearly every subject. The instruction-book goes 
further with simple rules and additional explanation 
of classes of subjects. Many meters require the users 
to figure out the exposure for other stops. This is not 
so easily done as one might think, except with the U.S. 
stop-numbers. Errors are apt to occur. For in- 
stance, I heard a party say 3x 1/25=1/75!” 

No doubt other inventors and makers of standard 
exposure-devices have found it difficult to meet the 
demand for an effective, yet simple, device. We be- 
lieve that often camerists do not appreciate the time, 
study and labor that is required to produce the various 
exposure-devices now on the market which some of 
us are inclined, all too hastily, to condemn rather than 
try to understand. 


Early Daguerreotypy in Boston 


To THE Epritor or Puoto-Era:—IN regard to the 
earliest photographs made in Boston the following 
notice, which appeared in the Daily Advertiser, March 
28, 1840, may be of interest: 

Tue DacurerreotyPpe.—M. Gouraud gave his first 
lecture at the Temple yesterday. He made a beautiful 
view of Park street, with the intervening trees, and part 
of the Common, covered with snow. The view was 
made, after placing the plate, in precisely ten minutes. 
His second lecture will be given on Tuesday. The 
third will be on Friday instead of Thursday, on account 
of the public Fast. 
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Two days earlier the same paper printed nearly a 
column on the “Manner of Making Portraits by the 
Daguerreotype.” ‘‘We are indebted to M. Gouraud,”’ 
the editor wrote, “for the following communication, 
which has been in our hands from the 16th inst., the 
publication having been deferred for lack of room.” 
Here are some of the interesting things M. Gouraud 
wrote: 

Within fifteen days after the publication of the proc- 
ess of M. Daguerre, in Paris, people in every quarter 
were making portraits, At first, they were all made 
with the eyes (of the sitter) shut. M. Susse was one of 
the first amateurs who succeeded in most satisfactory 
manner. ... Everyone began to look about for 
some means to shorten the period of from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes which M. Susse ... had em- 
ployed in making his pretty portraits—with the eyes 
shut. ... M. Abel Rendu adopted an idea which 
seemed new and produced portraits with eyes open... . 
I immediately made a trial of this method. . . . The 
portraits I obtained were formed in from one minute 
to two minutes twenty-seven seconds. ... I render 
it thus public . . . in order that they may know I 
am able to make the portrait of any person who 
wishes it. . . . A man should be dressed in clear gray 
coat, pantaloons of a little deeper hue, vest of fancy 
ground, yellow, orange if possible. . . . 

By way of postcript M. Gouraud adds: 

By adopting a confidential communication from 
M. D. G., the French Professor at Cambridge . . . I 
think it is very probable that we shall succeed in obtain- 
ing a Daguerreotype portrait in much less time than by 
the process above described. 

F. Gouraud appeared in the 1840 directory of Boston 
only. He boarded at 137 Tremont Street. His occupa- 
tion was not given. 

Feb. 3, 1841, the following advertisement appeared 
in the Advertiser: 


DAGUERREOTYPE, 


Mr. Plumbe, Prof. Photography, having at length 
succeeded in so far improving his apparatus, as to be 
enabled to produce a perfect Photographic Miniature, 
in any weather, and consequently, without using the 
direct rays of the sun, proposes to instruct a limited 
number of gentlemen in this beautiful and valuable art, 
who will be furnished with complete sets of the Improved 
Patent Apparatus, by means of which any one may be 
enabled to produce a likeness in any ordinary room, 
without opening a window, or requiring any peculiar 
adjustment of the light. Hitherto, it has been generally 
supposed that sunshine and an open window were 
indispensable to the production of Daguerreotype 
miniatures; but the important improvement just per- 
fected proves that this is a mistake. The new apparatus 
costs only about one half the price of the other, and 
furnishes the ability to its possessor of securing an 
independence in a profession as honorable, interesting 
and agreeable as any other, by the expenditure of a 
mere trifle, and a few weeks of application. Can any 
other pursuit in life present the same advantages in 
furnishing the means of gentlemanly support, not to 
say fortune? 

Miniatures made in beautiful style: terms $3. 

Daguerreotype Rooms, Harrington’s Museum, 76 
Court Street. 

This advertisement, with some changes, appeared 
from time to time throughout the year. In May, he 
moved to the spacious hall over the Whig Reading 
Room, Pemberton Square, and called his place the 
Photographic Institute. At the same time he changed 
his appeal so that ladies also might share in the chance 


to make a fortune. In February, 1843, his advertise- 
ment read, Plumbe Daguerrian Gallery of Patent 
Colored Photographs, 75 Court and 123 Washington 
Streets, Boston, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
Broadway, Saratoga Springs, constituting the oldest 
and most extensive establishment of the kind in the 
world and containing nearly a thousand pictures. 
Likenesses made every day at three dollars each. 

May 15, 1843, Albert S. Southworth & Co. adver- 
tised Premium Daguerreotype taking at 5!4 Tremont 
Row. Mr. Southworth says that he was the first to 
color daguerreotypes and that he received a premium 
last October at the Fair of the American Institute in 
New York for the best Daguerreotype and also at the 
Mechanics Fair in Boston in 1841. The advertisement 
has a strange wood-cut representing the sun, the sitter, 
and the portrait on an easel. 

ALLEN H. Bent. 

Avuaust 13, 1922. 


[Having access to the Boston City Directories issued 
since their beginning, about one hundred years ago, 
and being greatly interested in the practice of photog- 
raphy in Boston during the early daguerreotype days, 
the Editor, personally, investigated the somewhat 
brief activities, in Boston, of M. Gouraud and finds 
that Mr. Bent is correct. It is not clear, however, 
whether M. Gouraud came to America from France for 
the purpose of teaching people how to make daguerreo- 
types, or whether he sought to make a living as a 
daguerreotypist. In any event, Albert Southworth is 
listed in the Boston City Directory of 1841, and of suc- 
ceeding years, as a maker of Daguerreotype Miniatures. 
It is barely possible that he learned the art from M. 
Gouraud in 1840, although as early as 1839 Professor 
Draper made his famous daguerreotype-portrait of 
Dorothy Catherine Draper, on the roof of the New 
York University building. It would be interesting to 
know what degree of success attended the efforts of M. 
Gouraud as an instructor in Daguerreotypy.—Eprror.} 


Desensitising 


Tue way in which the process of desensitising with 
phenosafranine has come to the front, as a new and 
useful practice in negative-making, provides an inter- 
esting object lesson in the evolution of photographic 
methods, says The British Journal editorially. For 
desensitising, as a process, is by no means new. The 
literature of the past twenty or thirty years contains 
many papers on it; and in that rich, yet arid, work, 
“Investigations on the Theory of Photographic Proc- 
esses,” by Sheppard & Mees, the properties of mineral 
oxidising substances as desensitising-agents are the 
subject of detailed notice. Had these properties been 
regarded from a different angle, desensitising as a 
practical process would, no doubt, have come years 
ago. But by the above investigators, as well as by 
Vidal, Sterry and others, the desensitising of an exposed 
plate was considered solely in relation to the still elusive 
problem of the nature of the latent image. The con- 
venience in practical work of a solution which partially 
destroyed the sensitiveness of an emulsion and left 
the latent image intact, evidently did not occur to 
these experimenters, intent on the infinitely more 
fundamental object. The twofold moral of the incident 
is that the practically minded must study the work of 
the scientific people for possible applications of it not 
contemplated by the latter, who also, as far as possible, 
should describe their experimental results in plain 
language whatever technicalties they may admit into 
their discussion of them. 
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ON THE PORCH 


ALICE G. BAUMANN 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—At-Home Portraits 
Closes January 31, 1923 


ALTHOUGH we may enjoy beautiful landscapes, stir- 
ring speed-pictures or charming nature-studies, the 
photograph of a man, a woman or a child we know, 
usually arouses our deepest interest. In its strict 
sense, an at-home portrait is a formal photographic 
study and it requires much artistic and technical skill 
to make a good one. Furthermore, an at-home por- 
trait should not be confused with an indoor-genre. 
To be sure, the dividing line is often a difficult one to 
determine. However, if the worker will bear in mind 
that one is rather formal and the other informal, he 


will have a reasonably safe guide. In a sense they 
are alike in that they are made indoors and, in most 
cases, at home. Another point of similarity may be 
noted with regard to the posing of the subject and the 
composition. I refer to naturalness, simplicity and— 
most important of all—truthfulness. There are other 
less apparent points of similarity; but these need not 
be described. Excepting the similarities mentioned, 
the difference grows greater, the more thought the 
camerist gives the matter. At first glance, he might 
assume that it were straining a point to find and 
to express so fine a distinction. It is to convince and 
to help our readers that we are conducting this compe- 
tition to bring out clearly the difference between an 
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at-home portrait and an indoor-genre. It matters 
little whether the worker is an amateur or a profes- 
sional; the important object is to produce an at-home 
portrait with all the earmarks of professional training. 
I know of several cases where an at-home portrait 
proved to be all that a family possessed to remind them 
of a loved one. For some reason, there are certain 
members of every family who simply will not go to a 
professional studio to be photographed. However, 
in most cases, after much persuasion, such persons will 
let a member of the family or, perhaps, a professional, 
make a picture of them in the home. Moreover, it 
might be pointed out that there is some weight to the 
argument that it is less bother to have the photog- 
rapher come to you than for you to go to him. 

Now, in this competition, it should be taken for 
granted that every at-home portrait should represent 
the best possible photograph of the subject. First, 
because of its value in the years to come; second, be- 
sause it will prove convincingly whether or not the 
worker has the taste and artistic skill he should have; 
and, third, because in at-home portraiture comes the 
test of one’s knowledge of illumination, exposure, de- 
veloping and printing to a greater degree than in most 
other branches of photography. 

Whenever possible, the illumination should be day- 
light. A large window or door is excellent. In certain 
cases, artificial light may be used to remove or to soften 
heavy shadows. Inasmuch as the average amateur 
worker does not possess an artificial-light equipment, 
other than the usual electrical or gas house-illumination, 
he will find that the intelligent use of flashpowder, or 
flash-sheets, is of great assistance. In certain circum- 
stances, he may be able to obtain the loan of a standard 
flashlamp or arc-lamp from his dealer. Although arti- 
ficial illumination may be of value as an accessory, it 
should not be given preference. 

The use of screens and reflectors is of great impor- 
tance. A sheet on the floor in front of the subject— 
but not included in the picture—will reflect light up- 
ward into the face of the sitter. Also, a sheet placed 
at an angle to one side of the subject will do much to 
lighten the face and to reduce the intensity of the 
shadows. A large white cardboard is very useful to 
reflect light wherever it may be needed in the picture. 
Photographers may learn much from the motion- 
picture director and cameraman with regard to methods 
of lighting the face in all manner of circumstances 
indoors and outdoors. 

Every effort should be made to use daylight when- 
ever it is possible to do so. However, there are often 
conditions that preclude the use of daylight and 
make it necessary to utilise artificial illumination. At 
present, there are several standard portable portrait- 
flashlamps and arclight-equipments to be procured, 
and very admirable results may be obtained without 
the use of daylight. However, artificial illumination 
is apt to be harsh unless the photographer *knows 
how to soften the power of the light by means of 
screens, reflectors and the position of the subject. 
Usually, screens are part of the original flashlamp- 
equipment, and these are held in position by metal 
holders which are collapsible and are extended much 
like a tripod 

Some of our readers, especially amateurs, may doubt 
their ability to attempt an at-home portrait. Let 
me assure them that it is not beyond their photographic 
skill. The pages of Pooro-Era MaGazine have been 
filled with delightful at-home portraits made by ama- 
teurs equipped with moderate-priced hand-cameras. 
In some cases, these amateurs have obtained the tem- 
porary use of professional apparatus; but this has been 








the exception rather than the rule. In the present com- 
petition, it would be of distinct advantage for the 
amateur worker to provide himself with an outfit that 
would enable him to express his artistic skill to advan- 
tage. It should not be a difficult matter for him to 
obtain a studio-stand for a few days from his dealer 
at a low ental. If, in addition, he can obtain a view 
or studio-camera, so much the better. However, his 
own hand-camera fitted with a portrait-attachment 
will enable him to du excellent work. 

We are especially interested to have professional 
and semi-professional photographers enter this com- 
petition. In a sense, they have an advantage over the 
average amateur in that they already possess the 
necessary equipment and experience. Nevertheless, 
such an amateur as Dr. T. W. Kilmer is an at-home 
portraitist of uncommon skill, and, to surpass or even 
to equal him, even a leading professional photographer 
will be compelled to exert himself. The professional 
at-home portraitist has learned much about human 
nature. He has learned how to manage men, women 
and children in their homes. In the studio, it is com- 
paratively easy to pose and light the sitter; for he comes 
to be photographed and expects to be told what to do. 
In the home, it is often very different. The photog- 
rapher is invited to make pictures in the environment 
and position that the subject himself considers satis- 
factory. Very often, the at-home portraitist is hard 
put to convince the subject—diplomatically, of course 
—that a certain position or background is impossible, 
artistically. 

In connection with this competition, it is advisable 
for the contributor to obtain and read carefully at 
least one elementary book or booklet on at-home por- 
traiture. It is not necessary to purchase such a book, 
as there are some very helpful brochures that are 
distributed free of charge by the manufacturers of flash- 
lamps. Several standard works on photography con- 
tain chapters that will be very helpful. These books 
may be found in most libraries. The files of PHoro- 
Era MaGazineE contain many practical and helpful 
articles on at-home portraiture. Among these may 
be mentioned “Home Portraiture Using an Ordinary 
Window”, by Felix Raymer, May, 1908; ‘“Home- 
Portraiture’, by Fedora E. D. Brown, December, 1908; 
“Indoor Portraiture in Dull Weather’, by J. Peat 
Miller, April, 1910; “Some Notes on Home-Portrai- 
ture”, by Katherine B. Stanley, April, 1911; ‘““Home- 
Portraiture That Is Different”, by Felix Raymer, 
September, 1911; “Home-Portraiture”, by David J. 
Cook, October, 1912; “At-Home Portraiture’, by 
Katherine Bingham, January, 1913; “‘Portrait-Photog- 
raphy for Amateurs”, by J. G. Allshouse, February, 
1913; “Indoor-Portraiture”’, by Katherine Bingham, 
September, 1914; and “Home-Portraits of Little 
Children”, by Katherine Bingham, December, 1914; 
“Photographing Children’, October, 1919. 

Those amateur workers who have a desire to enter 
the professional ranks, will find this competition very 
valuable as an aid to determine their fitness to do 
serious portrait-photography. The winner of the 
first prize may feel reasonably sure that he has the 
qualifications necessary to make professional photog- 
raphy a successful vocation. Obviously, it is merely 
a beginning; but, to say the least, it should serve as an 
encouragement to greater effort and to adhere strictly 
to high technical and artistic standards. None of us 
knows what he can do until a thorough test is made of 
his skill, taste and initiative. How sincere is the desire 
to become a portrait-photographer? The present com- 
petition will help to answer that question. 


A. i. BB. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2144 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different oulkioete, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data, Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1922 


First Prize: Caleb J. Milne, 3d. 
Second Prize: Melvin C. Parrish. 
Honorable Mention: R. A. Cecchini; Charles Ditch- 
field; Philip Mehler; Masakichi Nakamura; Miss Lil- 
lian F. Newton; James G. Tannahill. 
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Winter Photographic Opportunities 


It is encouraging to note that amateur photographers 
are gradually realising that camera-work may be done 
at any time of the year. There is no reason, what- 
ever, that photographic activity should cease the 
moment snow flies or the weather becomes cold and 
blustery. To be sure, if one is to consider creature- 
comfort exclusively, then the winter with its cold, 
ice and snow has very little attraction. However, I 
am optimistic enough to believe that most beginners 
and amateur photographers are interested sufficiently 
in photography to brave the winter-weather and to 
continue, without interruption, the making of pictures 
out-of-doors and indoors. If for no other reason, it 
should be remembered that snow-photography is one 
of the most beautiful and most fascinating branches of 
the art. Then, add to this the stirring appeal of 
winter-sports and there is no lack of urge to the red- 
blooded man or woman who really loves photography. 
For that matter, we might say that the summer- 
months are too hot, too rainy or too “something” to 
make pictures. The fact remains that the true lover 
of photography is up and about at every opportunity 
throughout the year. 

We should not have very great confidence in the 
captain of a ship who never sailed the sea in a storm. 
Neither would we hold a very high opinion of the 
camerist who never ventured out unless the atmosphere 
was clear and the weather was warm. The photog- 
rapher whom we admire is the one who can make good 
pictures summer and winter, in fair weather and foul. 
To do this, we know that he has worked hard, studied 
and mastered his equipment. We like the man or 
woman who can “put over” a good thing, no matter 
what the circumstances may be at the time. Those 
of my readers who have neglected to look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face, will do well to take stock 
of their own photographic attainments and see if it 
is not possible to put more into photography and thus 
get more pleasure and profit out of it. 

For example, consider the number of new and ex- 
cellent photographic textbooks, the magazines, the an- 
nuals, the camera-club reports, the catalogs, and the 
other information that is to be had from many sources. 
There are days when the most enthusiastic worker 
will find it impossible to venture out-of-doors. Then 
is the time to read and study the theoretical side of 
photography. When the next fair day arrives, let the 
camerist go out and put into practice what he has 
read; let him prove the truth of the principles and 
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AUGUST SHADOWS 
FIRST 


methods set down in books and catalogs. By so 
doing, the beginner or amateur photographer will en- 
rich his knowledge, stimulate his interest and find 
greater photographic heights to scale. There are those 
who contend that reading profits little; that it is prac- 
tical experience, not theory, upon which the camerist 
should depend for success. However, there is no 
question that most intelligent workers believe that 
thorough reading combined with experience yields better 
and quicker returns. Hence, let the reader grasp every 
opportunity to read and to broaden his knowledge of 
technique, art and pictorial composition. 

In this department, of the October, 1922, issue, I 
suggested setting aside a photographic ge each 
week. The idea appears to have met with favor, and 
I am referring to it again because it seems to be one 
way to ensure continued interest during the months 
of the year when enlarging, water-coloring, lantern- 
slide making and other branches of photographic work 
may be done to advantage. Then, too, this is an ex- 
cellent time to experiment with different developers, 
plates, films and apparatus. One evening of care- 
ful work may contribute materially to success later on 
at an exhibition or in a contest. A photographic 
evening at home is an opportunity that may be made 
very enjoyable and profitable. Let every ambitious 
camerist see to it that he arranges a photographic at- 
home, at least, one a week. It will be worth while. 

Those of my readers who are so situated that they 
can visit an art-museum, such as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts or any one of a number in our large cities 
or towns, should make an effort to do so. Whatever 
our opinions may be with regard to the relation between 
art and photography, the fact remains that not one of 
us should neglect the opportunity to enrich his knowl- 
edge of the beautiful in painting, sculpture and de- 
sign. If we train ourselves to know and to appreciate 
beauty, we shall be the better able to include it in our 
own work. It should be remembered that we cannot 
make others feel that which we do not feel ourselves. 
There must be the deep, true conviction of the heart; 


CALEB J. MILNE, 3D 


PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


otherwise, our efforts become cold and lifeless. To 
know and to understand the inspired work of others 
is to make possible, in our own hearts, a grasp of the 
fundamentals that govern the world. In short, we 
approach a spiritual conception of all things; and, by 
so doing, we become better men and women, and 
better photographers. 

Another opportunity that might be mentioned is 
the matter of visiting reliable photographic dealers, 
getting acquainted with them and inspecting the latest 
and most improved photographic apparatus. To be 
sure, it might not be possible to purchase all the at- 
tractive equipment on display; but to know the stand- 
ard cameras, lenses, shutters, plates and films by name 
is a very great help. Then, too, it is part of “our 
business” to know the working-tools of the profession. 
It should be self-evident that these visits of inspection 
should be so timed that the dealer or salesman is not 
inconvenienced or prevented from waiting upon such 
customers as wish to make purchases. There are very 
few dealers or manufacturers who will not be glad to 
extend the courtesy of inspection, provided the cam- 
erist does not abuse the privilege. Needless to say, 
much valuable information may be obtained in this 
manner and the worker will be making the most of 
another opportunity. A case in point is that of a well- 
known New York phoio-supply dealer who held an in- 
formal manufacturers’ exposition recently which was 
greatly appreciated by his customers. 

In conclusion, then, let the ambitious camerist de- 
termine without delay the photographic course he 
wishes to pursue this winter and let him resolve to 
keep faith with himself. There is no fier hobby and 
no finer profession in the world than photography. 
However, to succeed in it one must neglect no reason- 
able opportunity to study, to experiment and to put 
into practice the fundamental principles of all suc- 
cess. In these modern days of “scrapping” old ideas 
and building anew, it is encouraging to know that 
success may still be achieved in the same old-fashioned 
way. 











MELVIN C. 
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HELPING MOTHER 


Selling Artistic Enlargements 


Epitor or Puoto-Era: Ever since I have sub- 
scribed to your helpful and ab!v edited magazine—I 
began in 1908—I have observed that many amateurs 
are desirous to sell prints (enlargements) ) from some of 
their choice negatives to help pay for the materials used 
in carrying on their hobby. In order to make this 
possible, you have published a series of articles dealing 
with that matter, by F. C. Davis. You, too, have 
pointed out several easy, practical ways showing how 
such workers may dispose of their pictorial prints; but 
the list of sources has been by no means exhausted. 

When it comes to pictorial subjects that are original 
and attractive, subjects that cannot be found in any 
picture-store, there is hardly a worker with a com- 
mercial instinct who would not be willing to sell them, 
indirectly, and at a good profit. 

I recently had occasion to transact some business 
with my insurance-agent. The walls of his office, once 
bare, are now adorned with a number of beautiful, 
enlarged photographs, simply and tastefully framed. 
Attracted by the exceptional, artistic beauty of these 





pictures (wood-interiors), I began to ask questions, and 
was told that they were left on sale by a local amateur 
photographer. As the price of one of them (16 x 20 
inches), including the frame, was only fifteen dollars— 
the price I was willing to pay for a framed picture ai an 
art-store, and to be used as a wedding-present, and as, 
furthermore, I was assured that the photographer made 
it a point to sell only one print from any one of his 
negatives, thus giving it an exclusive character—I 
bought it on the spot. I learned afterwards that this 
picture, a sunlit woodland-road, had given the bride 
more real pleasure than any of her many wedding- 
presents. A relative of the bride was so taken with the 
picture, that she tried to buy a duplicate—a replica, 
you would call it—but without success! She selected 
another subject, but greater in size and price, obtaining 
it from only one source—my insurance-agent, who, 
having a large clientéle, averages six sales a week! As 
soon as one picture is taken off the wall, it is replaced 
by another in a few days. Each buyer, however, is 
obliged to take the picture as it hangs on the wall—no 
packing, no messenger, and no express. In this way, 
he is saved the usual trouble of the picture-dealer, and 
the commercial element is minimised. 

Now, this is a good, practical hint for those to whom 
it may appeal, and can be added to those which appeared 
in Puoro-Era Macazine, of late. Moreover, what 
one insurance-broker can do, is easy for another to 
imitate—unless he is above making a few honest dollars 
on the side. It is very little trouble to him. He merely 
takes the picture down and the customer or client 
takes it away. Another picture automatically takes its 
place within forty-eight hours or so. Lastly, why 
shouldn’t an artistic side-line, like this, appeal to the 
real-estate agent? I thank you. W. M.S. 





Blundering Again 


Ir is hard to explain how it is that whenever the 
daily papers make any reference to photography, that 
reference is invariably fatuous and inaccurate, says 
The Amateur Photographer editorially. Last week The 
Evening News included among its photographs of a 
public ceremony one in which the body of the chief 
official present appeared semi-transparent, owing to 
movement or double exposure, reproduced it as “‘very 
remarkable,” and added that another of its photog- 
raphers got the same effect. Why a form of defect 
which almost every photographer experiences should 
be “‘very remarkable” we do not know. The Manchester 
Guardian is a paper of a very different stamp; but it, 
too, in its way has been oo ¥7- about photography. 
In a leading article on “The Camera as Judge,” it 
discusses the use of photography to photograph the 
finish of a race, and points out that it is impractic able 
because “‘the camera is a first-rate distorter” and “one 
of the most specious liars among instruments.” The 
article bears evidence throughout that the writer knows 
nothing of the subject on which he discourses so glibly; 
he does not know that it is not the camera but its 
misuse that is responsible for any inaccuracy, that noth- 
ing would be easier than to construct a camera which 
would show at the precise moment when the exposure 
was made, the exact relative position of every part 
of each contestant in its field of view, and that the 
reason why photography has not been more used for 
race-recording is merely that it is an unnecessary 
elaboration. The movements of horses or of men are 
slow enough for the unaided eye to observe them; but 
if they were not, then the camera would become a 
necessity. Nor would anyone think of questioning the 
absolute accuracy and impartiality of its record. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Diapositive Plates in Warm Tones 


Pror. Namtas reports in Jl Progresso Fotografico 
that the following glycin-formula gives very warm 
tones in developing diapositives: 


Glyein. . 5 grammes 77 grains 
Sodium sulphite (ery st. ~ . 12% grammes 200 grains 
Potassium bromide 1 : 10 

and boric acid 1:5 mixed 

in equal parts.......... 34 ccm. 35 minims 
| Re ree ee 270 ccm. 10 ounces 


Metol-hydroquinone also gives beautiful tones with 
a retarding solution, preferably by the following 
formula: 


| ee rere ere 1.5 grammes 22 grains 
0 ee 1,000 ccm. 35 ounces 
Hydroquinone.......... 7 grammes 14 ounce 
Sodium sulphite........ 60 grammes 214 ounces 
Sodium carbonate (dry) 30 grammes 1 ounce 
Potassium bromide...... 2 grammes _ 30 grains 
Retarder 
Sol. A: 
Ammonium __bicarbo- 
ee re 10 grammes 150 grains 
Ammonium bromide... 10 grammes 150 grains 
WR isiiivkscasaccees 100 ccm. 31% ounces 
Sol. B: 
Sodium hyposulphite.. 10 grammes 150 grains 
ee 100 ccm. 31% ounces 


By protracting the exposure and changing the 
proportions of the mixture as shown in the following 
table various tones can be produced: 


Warm black: exp. twice normal; 7 pts. developer, 14 pt. 
sol. A. 

Sepia: exp. 314 times normal; 614 pts. devel., 114 pts. 
sol. A 

Brown: exp. 3 times normal; 61% pts. devel., 14 part, 
sol. A 

Warm brown: exp. 5 times normal; 6 pts. devel., 1 part 
A, 1 part B. 

Purple: exp. 10 times normal; 514 pts. devel., 314 pts. 
A, 4 part B. 


It should be noted that the tone will vary somewhat 
with different emulsions. 


Reduction with Persulphate 


Ir has long been known that a solution of ammonium 
persulphate will reduce a negative in a manner al- 
together different from that in which the ferricyanide 
and hypo-reducer works. According to The Amateur 
Photographer this last seems to clear off the deposit 
equally from dense and less dense parts, with the result 
that the delicate details in the shadow-parts are eaten 
eway before the highlights have been appreciably 
lightened. It is therefore unsuitable as a reducer for 
overdeveloped negatives; its action making them ac- 


tually appear harder than before. With persulphate, 
however, this does not take place. The persulphate 
seems to act proportionately to the quantity of deposit 
present, taking comparatively little off the thin parts, 
and a good deal off the dense parts. Its action, there- 
fore, is to undo the work done by the developer; so 
that it forms a very effective remedy for overdevelop- 
ment. It has not been used as much as it might, how- 
ever, because its action was not always very regular; 
and to judge from a recent communication by Dr. 
Higson to the Royal Photographic Society, this may be 
due to chlorides in the water used to dissolve it, or left 
in the gelatine of the negative itself by the washing 
water. Almost all water, except distilled water, will be 
found to contain chlorides. If the negative is given a 
preliminary soaking in distilled water, and this is also 
used to make up the solution of persulphate, one might 
expect regularity of action. We do not favor the use 
of any solution which involves re-wetting a negative, 
when once it has been dried; there must always be 
some degree of risk about it. But there are occasions 
when it may be necessary, and this is one of them. 
The reduction is carried out, as is well known, by a 
freshly prepared solution of ammonium persulphate of 
a strength of, let us say, 10 grains to the ounce of water. 
When it has gone as far as is thought desirable, the 
negative is placed for a minute or two in a weak bath 
of sodium sulphite (2 per cent.), washed, and dried. 


To Preserve Amidol Developers 


In a series of experiments with amidol developers 
L. J. Bunel has found that lactic acid has the property 
of retarding considerably the oxidation of these develop- 
ing-solutions when exposed to the atmosphere. Equal 
quantities of the following solutions were placed under 
observation in glasses: I. water 100 ccm., sodium 
sulphite (dry) 3 grammes, amidol 0.5 gramme; to this 
was added 1 per cent. of lactic acid (official solution, 
density 1.21); II. the same developing-solution with 
the addition of 0.5 per cent. of lactic.acid; III. with the 
addition of 0.1 per cent. of lactic acid; IV. the same 
amidol solution without lactic acid. Developers I. 
and II. discolored very slowly when exposed to the air, 
even for several days; developer IV., on the other hand, 
very soon became of a dark-brown color. No. III. 
discolored uniformly, but quite slowly. 

The presence of this small quantity of lactic acid 
did not affect the developing-power of the solution 
in the least. For a good-keeping amidol developer the 
following formula was found to be specially recom- 
mendable: 


Nr ee, cb etaldce's 1 liter 32 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (dry).....30 grammes 1 ounce 
| ee eee 5 grammes 75 grains 
Lactic acid (sp. gr. 1.21)... 5 cem. 85 minims 


In half-filled bottles, corked but opened from time 
to time for use, this developer in seven weeks took 
only a slight discoloration similar to champagne. 
An increase of the lactic acid gave no advantage. 
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W. M. POWERS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-Era MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 


printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuis picture is so good that one wishes that there 
were more of it and that it were better done. Barring 
certain defects, it is simple, quiet and effective in its 
main idea. The background is natural and harmoni- 
ous. The number of pleasing vertical lines—not at all 
geometrical—lend an air of dignity which adds to its 
charm. To one familiar with woods, the whole scene 
is delightful. However, the mind of the beholder is 
unsatisfied with the part of the bridge only. There is 
a sense of incompleteness, and one asks instinctively: 
Where is the rest of the bridge? Do normal, every- 
day bridges have only one approach? 

The background is dense forest—why so light in 
tone? Whence comes that mist or dust in the back- 
ground which is not visible in the foreground? Clearly 
it is not mist, and if it is dust, what is there in the sur- 
roundings to suggest dust? The highest light is the 
floor of the bridge—naturally. The deepest shadow 
is under the bridge—quite properly. But why doesn’t 
the deep forest in the background cast deep shadows? 











The data say 1/25” at F Nevertheless, the pic- 
ture is clearly a case of overe ng flattening down 
the gradations, falsifying pictorial values in light and 
shadow. Either the artist’s shutter was wrongly 
marked or he had a marvelously fast plate! 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Mr. Smitu’s presentation of “A Rural Bridge” is 
pleasing indeed. There is something inviting about 
it—an urge to climb up the bank and onto the bridge. 
The light tones of the group of trees at the left are 
an effective balance to the white roadbed, although 
this particular bit of natural beauty being included de- 
tracts from the bridge as the center of interest. By 
eliminating this group of trees and slightly reducing 
the roadbed-tone, on the negative, the bridge alone 
would produce a truly attractive picture. The dark- 
ness under the bridge is natural, and a longer exposure 
to penetrate this would also lend an undesirable promi- 
nence to the picturesque distance. By making the 
exposure at some other time of day, a more accurate 
presentation of shadowed foundation and water, now 
lost in darkness, could probably have been obtained. 
However, accuracy is not considered by everyone as 
artistry. 

Epitu A. McCray. 
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Mr. Situ has made a very admirable picture in 
his “Rural Bridge”. However, I should never use the 
enlarging-paper he did, for a contest-picture. There 
are other grades and makes which have greater tonal 
values and are better for such a purpose. I always 
test a picture by leaving it in a conspicuous place for 
a week; and, if it looks as good to me at the end of the 
week as it did at the beginning, I consider that it is 
at least passable. If Mr. Smith’s picture were sub- 
jected to that test, I fear that I should weary of the 
cold tones, the numerous unbroken vertical lines and 
the dark railing running the whole length of the pic- 
ture—nearly cutting it in two. These latter difficulties 
might be overcome by trimming about an inch from 
the top; the former by softer printing. The trees at 
the left vie with the bridge in holding the interest: 
and, if the whole left side of the picture had been made 
darker it would tend to halt one’s eyes from literally 
rolling out of the picture. I think that by enlarging 
through a soft-focus lens and trimming, this would 
turn out to be a beautiful little picture. 

O. S. Sawn. 





Mr. Smirn’s picture of the rural bridge on the 
whole is pleasing, yet a viewpoint several feet higher 
and a little to the left would have improved the appear- 
ance of the bridge and road. The group of trees at 
the edge of the water, in the left of the picture, draws 
the eye away from the bridge. However, by trim- 
ming, say, seven-eighths of an inch from the left side, 
they are eliminated, and the composition of the picture 
is somewhat improved. The aearly horizontal line of 
the railing cuts the picture in two, and this detracts 
somewhat; but the higher viewpoint, first suggested, 
would improve this part of the composition. 





PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 





Although I do not know what the view would be 
if made on the same side of the brook—but from the 
other side of the road—there is a possibility that with 
the sun more nearly behind the camera there would be 
more detail in the water under the bridge, instead of 
the dense shadow that now is present. Perhaps that 
would improve the effect of the picture on the beholder, 
for I know that there are some very interesting light- 
and-shade effects under these rural bridges at certain 
times of the day. 

A. L. Overton. 


Mr. SmiTu is to be commended for his effort to make 
a picture of common-place material—a subject which, 
without its environment, would not appeal to the 
camerist. As a record, it would hardly be worthwhile 
and, as it is evidently an attempt at the pictorial, it 
must be judged from that standpoint. 

The picture has fine tone-gradations; but the general 
effect is one of flatness due to mid-day lighting, as 
shown by the shadows on the posts which support the 
railing over the bridge and by the density of the 
shadows under the bridge, lacking desired luminosity. 

The view-point is too near, causing a distorted per- 
spective of the bridge and its abutments, and should 
be lower, thus diminishing or, better, eliminating the 
mass of highlight on the bridge-floor. 

A better picture would have been obtained at a time 
of the year when leaves were on, thus concealing the 
many straight lines of tree-trunks and the highlights at 
the top, the interlacing branches and the innumerable 
stems in the foreground and around the bridge which 
mess up the picture considerably. 

The bridge itself is too near the side and runs out of 


(Continued on Page 328) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Tue views which accompany Mr. Riley’s eulogy of 
the New England State of New Hampshire as a center 
for winter-sports, including photography, are self- 
explanatory. They present attractive camera-material 
in a straightforward manner; yet, this same material 
will lend itself readily to the treatment of other inter- 
preters whatever their style may be. In his rather 
brief article, the author has not led his reader into the 
wilder sections of the Granite State; but these have 
been referred to by other writers in the past and are 
therefore familiar to most of our readers. The way, 
however, is shown how subjects of ordinary interest 
may be presented to admirable advantage by utilising 
favoring conditions of sunlight; and here the photog- 
rapher displays the results of careful observation and the 
study of spacing, balance and perspective which are so 
necessary to the success of an artistic photograph of a 
winter-scene. Data are contained in the writer’s 
article. 

Conspicious among many indoor-activities with the 
camera are children’s pictures. A delightful example of 
this kind of work is Frank I. Peckham’s “The First Les- 
son”, page 296. The critical observer, no doubt, would 
like te see a little more margin at the top, a pillow lower 
in tone at the right and the removal of the patch of sun- 
shine on the floor in the same locality. To this implied 
desire, the artist will probably assent. The technique 
of this engaging scene is quite adequate, the modeling 
in the child’s dress being specially good. The original 
print received Honorable Mention in the “Child- 
Studies” competition last June. Data: March 6; 4 P.M.; 
bright light; Turner-Reich Anastigmat F/6.8, series 
II, No. 4; at stop F/6.8; 1 second; Hammer D.C.; pyro; 
print, Professional Cyko. 

The pictorial possibilities in the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain District, Boston, are convincingly dem- 
onstrated by Allen H. Bent, pages 298, 299 and 301. 
This beauty-spot of the Hub, so admirably described 
by Mr. Bent, an official of the Bussey Institution, of 
which the Arboretum is the park, presents rare pictorial 
effects at all seasons of the year, but has not yet been 
exploited by the camerist. However, after Mr. Bent’s 
exhaustively described and delightfully illustrated 
articie in this issue of PHoro-Era shall have been 
enjoyed by camera-users, the Arnold Arboretum will 
undoubtedly become a strong magnet of photo-picto- 
rialists from near and far. 

How to convert a daylight marine into one of night 
is told with praiseworthy clearness and success by that 
master-technician, E. M. Barker. No greater picto- 
rial contrast between two pictures of virtually the same 
subject, than those so effectively displayed on pages 
303 and 304, could be imagined. In the light of friendly 
comparison, it would be difficult to decide which to 
admire the more, Mr. Barker’s brilliant artistic ability 
or his generosity in revealing to the reading public his 
own and extremely clever modus operandi. Whatever 
data may be desired will be found in Mr. Barker’s 
comprehensive article. The sense of bigness, freedom 
and distance is superbly expressed in the daylight 
scene; whereas the solemn and majestic beauty of the 
moonlight-view plunges the beholder suddenly into 
a serious, profoundly meditative mood. The latter 


picture, with its sombre tones, dominated by a pictur- 
esque, glorious moonlit sky, will doubtless find a larger 
number of admirers than its sunny and more cheerful 
companion. As examples in the art of picture-making, 
both pictures are brilliantly successful. 

The cresent-shaped design of E. P. Tinkham’s wood- 
land-stream, page 307, with its beautifully rendered 
perspective, fills the eye with delight. If the artist, in 
making another print of this charming subject, were 
to retard the deep shadows in the tree-branches, as they 
approach the upper margin, he would avoid a tend- 
ency toward top-heaviness and thus impart a greater 
degree of security and balance to his picture. 

Data: August; 5 p.M.; bright sunlight; 8 x 10 Seneca 
view-camera; 12)%-ine sh Rapid Convertible; stop, 
F/16; quick bulb-exposure. 8 x 10 Cramer Inst. Iso; 
M.Q.; print, Artura Iris ¢ 

More expressive, if not more oy, than the 
conventional poem or editorial, is Mrs. Cassidy’s in- 
terpretation of the true spirit of Christmas, page 
309 and the front-cover. The beautiful spirit of giving 
to those who are needy and deserving is the theme of 
the artist’s present pictorial effort. The two girls are 
the recipients of their host’s generosity. 

Mrs. Cassidy is uniformly felicitous in her artistic 
conceptions, and a mistress in the expression of emotional 
qualities and the application of the rules of art. Her 
present picture is proof of this statement. 

Data: December; 1.30 p.m.; sunlight from baywindow 
in dining-room and electric light from ceiling; 5 x 7 
Auto Graflex; 814-inch Goerz Dagor; at full opening; 
Standard Orthonon; tank—Eastman Developing Pow- 
ders; print, Wellington Chamois; enlarged from central 
part of 5x7 negative. 

As the terms, “photographers’ Mecca” and “am- 
ateurs’ paradise”, have been greatly overworked, and 
deserve a much-needed rest, I will simply say that the 
famous little town of Rothenburg, in Bavaria, offers 
more quaint and artistically fascinating picture-material 
than almost any city in central Europe. To be sure, 
it is essentially architectural, representing, as it does, 
three ancient periods of construction—the Xth cen- 
tury or earlier, the XIIIth and the XVth centuries. 
On my first visit to Rothenburg in 1903, I carried no 
camera. This oversight induced me to revisit the old 
town, in 1909, when I spent a whole week, exploring, 
admiring, photographing. I was favored with ideal 
weather and took my time in selecting the choicest bits 
of the town’s great wealth of pictorial subjects. The 
results of this eminently successful visit have been 
recorded by word and picture in Puoto-Era of Feb- 
ruary, 1910. It may be well that that article, with its 
numerous illustrations, was published; for the, to me, 
priceless negatives and prints have mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

But to interpret the true spirit of Rothenburg in a 
masterful manner was left to that gifted camerist, Dr. 
Adolf Eyermann. Living in Munich, but a short 
distance from the ancient city above the little stream 
-alled the Tauber, Dr. Eyermann made it one of his 
favorite diversions to visit the place and make his own 
souvenirs. One of these characteristic impressions— 
a peasant-woman with a wheelbarrow—appears on 
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page 312. How well and how effectively has the artist 
placed the figure in his picture! 

Data: May; 9 A.M.; sun facing camera; Linhof camera 
(6.5 x 9em.); Dr. Stible Polyplastigmat; focal length, 
13.5 cm.; stop, F/6.3; 1/50 second; dryplate; Brenz- 
katechin; print, self-prepared drawing-paper (gum- 
print). 

Since writing the above, news has reached this 
country of a disastrous fire which wiped out a consider- 
able part of Rothenburg. Among the losses were the 
ancient costumes worn by participants in the town’s 
annual historical pageant, made familiar by picture 
postcards of which nearly every visitor including my- 
self has procured a collection. If rebuilt, the destroyed 
section will be strictly in harmony with the ancient, 
prevailing styles of architecture. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue “Parks” competition was a disappointment— 
not in the number of entries, but in the character of 
the subjects. Hence, no first prize was awarded. The 
best picture in these competitions does not always 
represent a high standard in thematic originality and 
artistic interpretation. 

Alexander Murray deserves credit for choosing 
obviously winter-weather, and not a_ conventional 
summer-day, in order to portray the attractive charac- 
ter of Boston’s Park System. Page 315. By the way, 
Mr. Murray’s picture was made in close proximity to 
the Arnold Arboretum described and pictured else- 
where in this issue. While showing good judgment 
in having the smaller of the two figures appear on the 
outside, the artist may be interested to know that a 
member of the jury would like to have seen a portion 
of the foreground corresponding to one inch in the 
reproduction trimmed off, so as to lower the position of 
the equestrians and not divide the picture into two 
equal parts. The play of sunlight on the path and the 
fine atmospheric quality are outstanding features of 
this attractive winter-scene. 

Data: Metropolitan Park System, Boston; January; 
2.30 p.m.; bright sunlight; Vest-Pocket Kodak (154 x 
214); 3-inch Meniscus; stop, No. 2; 1/25 second; East- 
man N. C. film; Amidol; enlarged on Defender Velours 
Black. 

“Norway Pines”, a section of Bemidji Park in Min- 
nesota, page 316, is a delightful characterization of a 
wood-interior and one of the best things from the 
portfolio of Beatrice Bell. The sunlit road has been 
managed with artistic discretion by this capable and 
versatile pictorialist, and demonstrates conclusively 
that a well-constructed foreground is often the making 
of a picture. 

Data: September; 11 a.m.; Graflex; Smith Semi- 
Achromatic Doublet; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; 8 x 10 
Azo print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In “August-Shadows”, page $21, a camerist of 
limited experience demonstrates a new sincere ap- 
preciation of what constitutes a subject of pictorial 
beauty. It is easy to see that without the present 
shadows which fall upon it, the white-painted house 
would present but little artistic interest. Viewed 


critically, the picture, already a subject worthy of an 
artist’s serious consideration, needs but light clouds 
added to the empty, monotonous sky, and a lowering 
in tone of the white surface of the adjoining domicile 
in order to be regarded as a faultless, artistic effort. 

Data: August 20, 1922; bright sunlight; 4.30 p.m.; 





3A Kodak (postcard-size); stop, U.S. 8; 1/25 second; 
Eastman N.C. Film; pyro, tank; 8 x 10 enl. on P.M.C. 
No. 9, Double Weight. 

“Helping Mother’, page 322, seems to indicate that 
its author has an interpretative ability that deserves to 
be encouraged and directed. The child appears to be 
pausing in its laudable work, although a cynic might be 
tempted to remark that the contemplated action is 
not entirely spontaneous; that Gloria is about to obey 
her mother’s gentle hint to sweep the front-door step. 
A lack of clearness in the definition prevents the ob- 
server from discovering the child’s facial expression. 
It would be interesting to know Gloria’s mood at the 
present moment. Here’s hoping that she is a helpful, 
obedient little girl and that the step will soon be swept 
clean! 

Data: June; 11 a.m.; bright light; 3A Premo; 614- 
inch Eastern Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; 1/25 second; 
Kodak Film Pack; Duratol for films and paper; print, 
Artura Carbon Black Studio Special. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE maker of pictures for the “Portraits” competi- 
tion is likely to encounter a number of difficulties. 
One of the chief of these is the management of the 
light in order to produce good modeling and a pleasing 
likeness. The example worthy of study and emula- 
tion, by Alice G. Baumann, page 318, shows how an 
adequate degree of diffusion of the light may be ob- 
tained, as it filters through the vine. 

A good way for the inexperienced worker is to 
practise on a plaster-cast of a bust, preferably of a 
woman or a beardless man. The kind that is tinted 
(ecru shade) is eminently suited to these experiments. 
After a fair degree of proficiency in lighting has been 
acquired, the student may make sittings of living 
models, and apply the lessons he has learned in con- 
nection with the plaster-cast. It is assumed that the 
worker has kept a record of his successful experiments, 
so as to proceed intelligently with his serious sittings. 

Data: Made at 11 a.m.; bright sunlight; 4x5 
Graflex camera; seven-inch Wollensak Verito F/4; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1/10 second; plate, 5x7 Seed 27; pyro; 
print, Gevaert Ortobrome, from which a 7x 9-inch 
bromide enlargement was made. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THE view of a building in a landscape-setting, by 
W. M. Powers, page 324, is open to public criticism. 
Data: Lowry Hall, Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio; August; 3 p.m.; bright sun; 5x 7 Premo fitted 
with Symmetrical lens; stop, U.S. 128; 1 second; Seed 
Graflex 60; Elon-Hydro; print, Azo No. 2. 


o 


At the Optician’s 

“IT want to look at a pair of eyeglasses,” said the 
young woman with a determined air. 

“Yes, madam,” said the optician. 

“While visiting in the country I made a very painful 
blunder which I never want to repeat.” 

“Indeed! Mistook a stranger for an acquaintance, 
perhaps?” 

“No, not exactly that. 
a blackberry.” 


I mistook a bumble-bee for 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 325) 


the picture. It should be placed nearer the center, and 
be diminished in size. 

Stop F/6 was too large, and attempting to balance 
matters by focusing on the farther abutment was wrong. 
A smaller stop, and more time—as the camera was on 
the shadow-side—with the use of a soft-focus lens would 
have given a better effect. 








J. W. Apatr, M.D. 


Ye Criticism Editor made bold to say that we 
readers would find it difficult to discover anything 
seriously wrong with “A Rural Bridge’. Compared 
with previous pictures for criticism, this print may 
well be considered perfect. But, unfortunately, it 
must be judged by itself alone—and we find several 
faults. Most noticeable is the dark-shadowed bridge- 
railing that cuts through the middle of the print. It 
spoils an otherwise good composition. Perhaps this 
can be remedied by touching up the negative; but I 
doubt it. 

Another offending line is that given by the leaning 
support near the middle of the bridge. A hammer 
could have removed that—before exposure. There is 
not enough of the bridge that shows and I believe that 
the viewpoint is a little too low. Still another dis- 
traction is the group of trees to the left; they draw 
attention from the “Rural Bridge”. Trim these off! 
The technical work is excellent; and, on the whole, 
the picture lends an air of rustic tranquillity that will 
appeal to the out-o’-door photographer. 

GrorGe A. Beane, JR. 





Your first impression is one of interest. Then your 
eye becomes disturbed by too many horizontal lines 
with little or no contrast. The bridge underneath is 
attractive; but you are pulled abruptly to the hair-like 
bushes at the lower-left corner, which are of not enough 
interest to hold you. The same is true of the right 
corner. The slanting board in the center of the bridge 
brings you to a short stop, while the railing of the 
bridge carries you on. With a little retouching of the 
negative and some special care in printing, this print 
could become an interesting picture. 

JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE. 


Tue technical side of Mr. Smith’s picture is admir- 
able; but, again, the fault is like many that appear for 
criticism each month. The composition is faulty, the 
trees at the left appear to be as if sawed off and laid 
on the water; yet, they give rise to help the short- 
focus at the bottom left. 

On a moment’s glance, we find that the railing of 
the bridge is the main attraction, boldly showing out 
across the view. I think that a picture made from the 
front of the bridge would have had two rails going from 
top to bottom. Now take the path on the bridge,—looks 
as if there were a path coming from the west and branch- 
ing to the north; in other words, the bridge seems to 
have no foundation for the path. 

The loose beam on the bridge is another cross-line 
that makes the bridge appear unsafe to cross. Here, 
we may say that a figure put in the picture, at the 
right, would have taken a lot of the prominent path 
out. This picture looks to have been made late in 
the autumn—leaves are gone; bare are the fir-trees in 
the rear. A lovely picture would have resulted in 
winter or in summer; but with apologies to the artist, 








who probably has not had a chance for a winter’s result, 
we can grant an exception. Getting back to the railing, 
we wonder how far it continues along. Does it go right 
through the woods? Looking at the water, it appears 
to run toward us; then, why the railing going away 
from the water to protect some property instead of 
passers-by over the bridge? These little items are hard 
to see or even notice when looking through the 
groundglass (when made with a plate-camera), and 
more baffling with a roll-film. The artist, when see- 
ing a picture of his own, can hardly believe the faults 
he may find himself; yet, he cannot say it was not 
like that when he photographed it. ’Tis true; the 
camera never lies. 
JouN JAMES GRIFFITHS. 


o 


A Safe Place for Prints 


THERE are many amateur photographers who make 
beautiful pictures which are well worth preservation 
for their own sake, as well as for the pleasure which 
they may afford to others. It is unfortunate that so 
many camerists neglect the important duty to mount 
prints in a well-arranged photo-album. In years to 
come, a collection of photographic albums, properly 
titled and arranged in sequence, will prove to be a veri- 
table mine of delightful reminiscences and records of 
days afield. Moreover, there is the sentimental side 
which should not be forgotten, because time is relent- 
less and sooner or later our nearest and dearest must 
bid us farewell. Then these photographs become 
priceless, all of which brings us to suggest that our 
readers obtain without delay the latest Housh catalog 
of albums, photographic mounts and calendars. This 
may be obtained by writing to the Housh Company, 
17 E. Concord Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Last, 
but not least, we feel called upon to mention the im- 
portance of filing negatives, systematically and safely; 
and this may be accomplished quickly and effectively 
by using the Housh Film-File. We have one in use 
at our office and we have proved to ourselves, and to 
others, that this device is one of the most complete 
and satisfactory negative filing-systems for films that 
we have found. We commend it heartily to the at- 
tention of those camerists who value their negatives. 


That Photograph-Album 


“THeRE’s something that’s ’round the turn of the stair; 
There’s something that brightens each worry and care; 
There’s something that helps when things seem blue; 
That something?—Ah, ’tis but a mem’ry or two. 


“Out of the gloom comes sunshine and light. 
There is no darkness, no sadness, no night, 
When fond mem’ries arise, so clear, so true, 
And send forth faces that in the past we knew. 


“So hail before you those fast falling powers 
Of gloom and sadness—and in twilight-hours 
Bring forth your album and gaze at last 
At those fond mem’ries of a glorious past. 


**Forgotten?—Ah, no, too clearly we see 
Faces of friends—thus ever to be; 
And we close the book with a long-drawn sigh. 
What changes life makes—as the years pass by.” 





MarGueEnriteE E. Foote. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Member of the Pyro Club? 


Epiror or Puoto-Era: As I called at Geo. Murphy’s, 
one day in September, leaving an order for a carbon 
enlargement of considerable size, I witnessed an epi- 
sode in which figured what may have been a member 
of the Pyro Club “doing” New York. This individual 
was distinguished by a narrow-brimmed derby-hat and 
a brilliant-green necktie. He produced from his hand- 
bag an alleged bromide enlargement, saying that he 
“wasn’t good at that sort of thing. Wasn’t stuck on 
the print anyhow.” He added that he had heard of 
this place making A No. 1 enlargements and guarantee- 
ing the work (all of which was quite true); had just 
come from a small town, up state, where no one does 
any bang-up work. Size wanted? “Well; about 16 x 20, 
sepia—just like that ripping print on the wall, over 
there! Want it as a Christmas-present for our minis- 
ter’s study,” replied the up-state man. Now as to 
the price—$2.25 mounted. “Cheap enough!” said the 
up-state man, “I'll leave the order ae now and pay 
for it in ac ig Here’s your money.” “That’s all 
right. Now let’s examine the negative,” * said the clerk. 
“Sure thing,” replied the customer, taking from his 
grip a small, flat package which he ope “ned carefully, 
revealing a brown envelope. From this he extracted 
a folded piece of cardboard, opened it, looked blank, 
then into the envelope, along the counter, on the floor, 
ransacked the grip, turned white, then red, and finally 
explained, rather dolefully, “I must have left it at 
home; ’cause it ain’t here!” 

Yours truly, 


J. E. Epwarps. 


Practical Diplomacy 


A coop story is told of a leading portrait-photog- 
rapher of New York City, a story which illustrates the 
tact and foresight which spell good salesmanship. The 
wife of a sitter of a few days before entered the studio, 
showed a set of proofs of her husband and said, “I am 
sorry, but none of the family is satisfied with these 
pictures, so I can’t give youan order.”’ The portrait- 
ist was equal to the occasion. He replied, “‘I am sorry, 
too, Madam. I don’t expect you to give an order when 
the work is not satisfactory.” Then, picking up one 
of the proofs, holding it up and looking first at the 
proof and then at a fine reproduction of George Wash- 
ington by Stuart, which decorated one of the walls of 
his studio, he remarked with a tone of pride in his 
voice, “Strange; but do you happen to notice a simi- 
larity between your husband and George Washington 
over there?” Glancing critically at the proof in the 
photographer’s hand and then at Stuart’s portrait of 
George Washington, the lady said, nodding her head 
approvingly, “I don’t know but I do. Now that 
you've mentioned it, I can see considerable resem- 
blance. May I ask how much you charge a dozen?” 
“We do not sell them by the dozen, Madam; only by 
the single print, which is ten dollars,” suavely replied 
the artist. ‘Then I'll leave an order for ten prints.” 
Thus, and happily, ended the interview. 


Alphonse and Gaston 


Ir was a‘ touching scene that I witnessed recently 
in an inward-bound subway-car as it stopped at 
Massachusetts Avenue Station. Two Frenchmen, 
each carrying a closed folding-camera, approached the 
center-doors. Noisily the doors opened. With a polite 
wave of the hand each Parisian invited the other to 
go first. “Mais non, mon ami. Aprés vous!” gently 


but firmly protested the other. “J’insiste. Moi, aprés 
vous!’ exclaimed his friend. “Descendez vite, mon 
cher!” entreated the first Parisian. “Que voulez-vous, 
mon cher Henri. C'est vous!’ urged his friend with 


much fervor. “Mon cher, je vous en prie—but be- 
fore the latter could finish his plea, the doors closed 
and the car containing two open-mouthed passengers 
sped on to Copley Station. 


Cc. C. C. 


Wirn delightful frequency and occasional embar- 
rassment the three magical letters, C. C. C., assert 
themselves in the mail that comes to Puoto-Era 
MaGazine. In the earlier days of camera-activity, 
these letters stood for the California Camera Club, 
followed by the Capital Camera Club (Washington, 
D.C.), the Central Camera Club (Philadelphia), the 
Chicago Camera Club, and, latterly, the Cincinnati 
Camera Club. Of course, the number along this line 
could be greatly augmented by including the camera 
club of every city having the initial letter C; but there 
is no need of it. In the circumstances, it may be well 
for the sake of clarity to spell out in full the name of 
each club which enjoys this abbreviated form of no- 
menclature, particularly in view of the friendly rivalry 
that exists among some of the clubs that are near the 
top of the alphabet. As to the monthly bulletins is- 
sued by the clubs of California, Chicago and Cincin- 
nati, it may not be inadvisable for them to effect a 
regular interchange; for the editors of these useful 
club-organs might discover opportunities for improve- 
ment. It happens, sometimes, that a word spoken 
in mere fun does not look very well in cold print; yet 
a newspaper without a modicum of humor is a dull 
thing, indeed. 


Measuring Short Periods of Time 


Frrenp Frencu: I have seen many ways to count 
seconds, and am reminded of a case somewhat similar. 

A Methodist minister in Maine was visiting at one 
of his parishioners one day, and the first morning he 
heard the woman at her work singing a hymn and, 
when he met her, he spoke of how pleasant it was to 
hear a person singing hymns when at her daily tasks. 
She replied: ‘Well, Elder, the fact is that that hymn is 
the one I boil my eggs by. It takes just three minutes 
for me to sing it; and when the hymn is done, the eggs 
are done.” 

Faithfully yours, 
Wriiuram H. Bracar. 

October 10, 1922. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Portland (Me.) Camera Club 


A.tuouGH illness, and conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the club, slowed up the work of the Portland 
Camera Club during the summer, nevertheless a small 
band of loyal workers have been gathering regularly 
at 111 High Street every Monday evening. Eighteen 
camera clubs submitted sets of prints. The nine clubs 
whose sets had the highest marks composed the In- 
terchange together with the set composed of the best 
pictures from the rejected sets. These pictures have 
been started around the circuit, each club submitting 
sets each month. The successful clubs were situated 
in Portland, Maine; New Haven, Connecticut; Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Illinois; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Los 
Angeles, California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Other 
clubs that submitted sets were situated in Hoboken, 
New Jersey; Baltimore, Maryland; Dallas, Texas; 
Portland, Oregon; Allentown, Pennsylvania; Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts; Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Francis O. Libby has offered a gold-and-silver 
medal to the member who shows the best six photo- 
graphs of exhibition size, 8 x 10 or larger, on or before 
January 1, 1923. Mr. William Star offers a medal to 
the member who makes the best set, or the best lantern- 
slide, on or before January -1, 1923. The annual 
supper-contests were held during October and Novem- 
ber. Sides were chosen with captains, the winning 
team to be given a supper by the losers. The con- 
ditions were that each member who participated should 
make one print and one lantern-slide, the same to be 
wholly the work of the member. The contest was held 
with the object of providing material for the annual 
exhibition which is held each year in March in the Art 
(:llaics. From this it is apparent that the Portland 
C:mera Club, although it has been somewhat handi- 
cz} ped, i- still very much on the active list of the pro- 
grec.ive clubs of the country. 





Mcntreal Amateur Athletic Association 


We ere 7 leased to refer to the first Provincial Exhibi- 
tion held at the Club House, 250 Peel Street, Montreal, 
under the auspices of the Montreal Amateur Athletic 
Association, November 13 to 18, inclusive. This 
photographic exhibition was open to any one residing 
in the province of Quebec. The usual rules governed 
the competition, and the pictures were well displayed 
and consisted of the following six classes, open to all 
photographers in the district. Class A. portrait; class 
B, figure-studies; class C, lard-cepe; class D. marine; 
class E, miscellaneous (inter‘ors, flower, still-life, 
color-process, etc.); and class F. :pecial (viy subject 
by juniors, boy or girl, not over 16 vers o* age). Ore 
prize was awarded in each clis*. No picture which 
had gained an award in any prev ous competi'ion 
of the club was eligible for the priz>. No more than 
six pictures from any one exhih’'or \ ere »ecepted. In- 
terest in photography is increasing steadily amorg our 
Canadian neighbors and we are ;lad to record the 
success which is attending these cxhibitions. 


Robey-French Co.—New Management 


A CHANGE has recently been made in the manage- 
ment of Robey-French Co. (Eastman Kodak Co.), 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. Mr. Thomas Roberts, 
Jr., for the past ten years manager of this well-known 
and popular photo-supply house, but for twenty years 
in the employ of the Eastman Kodak Co., goes to 
New York City to take charge of the Eastman Stock 
House, Madison Avenue, corner 45th Street. His 
place as manager of the Robey-French Co. store has 
been assigned to Mr. George A. McLaughlin, for 
twenty years in the employ of this firm, 7.e., since 
its organization, in 1902. Much of this time, Mr. 
McLaughlin has spent as traveling representative of 
the firm for the New England States and is, therefore, 
intimately acquainted with the professional trade in 
that part of the country. 


The Popularity of Enlarging 


APPARENTLY amateur and professional photographers 
are realising more than ever before the artistic and 
commercial value of good enlargements. Virtually 
all the leading manufacturers have produced, and are 
producing, new and improved types of enlargers. In 
fact, enlarging to-day is very little more trouble than 
contact printing. By it, the possessor of a hand- 
‘"amera is enabled to compete successfully with the 
owner of an 8x10, or larger camera. There is no 
question that a picture, at least 8x 10, has greater 
value from the point of view of sales, than a smaller 
print. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
Burke & James, Inc., 240 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, have recently developed and produced the Rexo 
Automatic Enlarger which is equipped and designed to 
meet the requirements of the photo-finisher and com- 
mercial photographer. From an examination of its 
design and equipment, it would appear that it left 
little to be desired in this type of apparatus. De- 
scriptive matter may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer; and those of our readers who are interested 
in this branch of photography should inform them- 
selves with regard to this new outfit. 


An Original Idea 


VirtTuaLLy all manufacturers and dealers pay 
considerable attention to the arrangement and appear- 
ance of business-cards. Obviously, this is an impor- 
tant detail in the general publicity given to the manu- 
facturer or dealer in question. We have just received 
a business-card issued by the Sharman Camera Works, 
5 Kearny Street, San Francisco, California. The card 
is very neatly printed and on one side contains the 
name and address of the firm. On the reverse side, a 
simple but effective exposure-calculator appears which 
would be of practical value to the average camera- 
user. Naturally, this little device does not pretend 
to be exhaustive; but we find that it would suffice to 
meet the requirements of the average amateur photog- 
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rapher. This business-card and exposure-calculator 
will be sent to any reader of PHoto-ERA MaGaztne at 
request. In this connection it may be pointed out 
that this firm makes a specialty of getting out camera 
repair-work the same day that it is received, except 
in cases where the work requires unusual parts or work- 
manship. Those who desire to have work of this sort 
done, and done well, should communicate with this 
enterprising firm. 


An Acceptable Christmas-Gift 


As announced in our advertising-columns last month, 
we are prepared to send PHoro-Era MAGazine as a 
Christmas-gift this year, the same as we did last year. 
We know that your friend the camerist will be delighted 
with a year’s subse ‘ription to the magazine. We have 
attractive Christmas-cards bearing the following 
message: 


The Puoro-Era will come to you 

Bearing each month its message anew; 

That a friend sent you greetings this glad Yuletide 
And hopes that its joys may with you bide. 
Greetings from....... 


One of these cards will be sent to you on receipt of 
your order for a year’s subscription to PHotro-Era 
MAGAZINE, or, if you prefer, we will send it direct to 
the new subscriber, filling in your name. 


Applying Photography to Sculpturing 


WE believe that our readers will be interested in a 
new pamphlet issued by W. F. Engelmann, Mechanical 
Engineer, 832 E. 51st Street, Chicago, Illinois, en- 
titled, “A New Sculpturing Method”. This pam- 
phlet describes in detail the machinery and method to 
make accurate reproductions of human heads and faces 
in different materials and in different sizes, at small 
cost. It appears to be an entirely new line of com- 
mercial endeavor and may become the basis of a new 
and desirable industry to be known as the photo- 
sculpturing industry. The fact that photography is 
used in the method links it, to a certain extent, with 
the science of photography. It will be of interest to 
many of our readers to note the ingenious way in which 
photography is applied; and, whether this new method 
of sculpturing develops eventually into an industry or 
not, it will be of value in showing how the camera is 
making its way into virtually every art and science. 


The Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 


Ar the 22nd annual meeting of the Wilkes-Barre 
Camera Club held at the club-rooms, Poli Building, 
131 South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, James H. Prideaux; first vice-president, 
Anthony G. Reisser; second vice-president, George M. 
Reed; executive committee, William H. Evans, George 
H. Leach, Jr., treasurer, Albert Williams, Jr., and 
secretary, Harry J. Powis. The club now has a mem- 
bership of thirty and is growing in influence in the 
community. Meetings are held every Tuesday even- 
ing. Print-competitions are held on the second Tues- 
day evening of each month and at these meetings buffet 
lunches are served. Lantern-slide exhibitions, club- 
work and other activities are held on the fourth Tues- 
day evening of each month. Visitors and friends of 
club-members are always welcome. 


Dallas Camera Club 


OnE by one, camera clubs in all parts of the United 
States are finding it of benefit to publish some form of 
club-bulletin or house-organ. The latest that we have 
received is Proofs, issue by the Dallas Camera Club, 
Dallas, Texas. Although still in a rather formative 
stage of development, it promises to grow in size, 
appearance and influence. 

By a vote of the members it was decided to incor- 
porate the club, and the necessary legal steps are now 
being taken. Moreover, for the present, the club voted 
to excluie women from membership. According to 
Proofs there is much on the program for the fall and 
winter months. 


Lenses—In Use 


Unper this title a new number of Photo-Miniature 
has made its appearance; and, after reading it care- 
fully, we find that it contains much practical lens- 
information for the benefit of the worker who may 
not have the time to go deeply into the subject. Vir- 
tually every lens-term is mentioned and explained, 
and this is followed by an interesting description of the 
best types of lenses for all manner of photographic 
work. In short, if the reader is interested in interior- 
photography, he will look up the heading “interiors,” 
and under that heading he will find a list of lenses 
suited to this work. Again if he is interested in “groups 
and figures”, under this heading he will find a number 
of lenses mentioned. Inasmuch as a clear and practical 
understanding of the lens is of vital importance to the 
photographer, we believe that it will be well worth the 
time spent to read Number 187 of Photo-Miniature. 


California Camera Club 


Ir is interesting to note the manner in which camera 
clubs in various parts of the country are making rapid 
strides to furnish members with entertainment and 
educational features which are helping tremendously 
to increase the popularity of the clubs and likewise to 
encourage the use of the camera in their own com- 
munities. For example, at the California Camera Club, 
San Francisco, Lt. Colonel Charles Wellington Furlong 
gave a lecture on Montenegro, which was illustrated 
by colored lantern-slides and was not only of great 
educational value, but served to hold the attention of the 
audience by the remarkable pictures thrown on the 
screen. Readers of Puoro-Era MaGazine will recall 
that we have published pictures by Colonel Furlong and 
that his own portrait was in the January, 1917, issue. 

In the View Finder, the club’s own house-organ, there 
is an interesting reference to a collapsible and home- 
made darkroom which was described by Chauncy 
M’Govern, a well known hand-writing expert and pho- 
tographic illustrator of documents in dispute. This 
gentleman uses the darkroom in question in his studio 
in San Francisco. The features of this darkroom are, 
to quote from the report: ‘‘(1) It is collapsible—can 
be taken apart in 30 seconds. (2) It is as light as the 
proverbial feather. Being made of composition-board, 
with redwood-edges, one man can take it apart and lift 
it from its regular position in a sun-lit office, place it in 
an automobile, and set it up, unaided, in a court-room 
anywhere, or in the woods. Also, it “cheats the greedy 
landlord’, inasmuch as it is readily moved by a tenant 
who has to vacate through increase in his rent. (3) It 
is cheaper—the materials costing little or nothing; any 
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ordinary person with a hammer and saw could make a 
duplicate. (4) It is unpainted either inside or out, 
although Expert M’Govern uses it almost exclusively 
for developing pan-chromatic process-plates of 11 x 14 
size; and (5) it is well ventilated (without a fan), there 
being a double-hooded intake at the bottom, with a 
triple-hooded outlet at the top. The sides and top are 
merely ‘hook-and-eyed’ together; the electricity cord 
enters through the ventilator and strips of carpeting 
around the bottom inside of each wall keep out all light, 
even when the floor or ground, or whatever the folding 
darkroom is placed on temporarily, is at all uneven. 
That the folding darkroom is a positive practicality is 
proved by the fact that Expert M’Govern does nothing 
but make highly scientific negatives and prints—most of 
them ‘fotomicrographic’ or made with a combination of 
11 x 14 camera and microscopes.” 

From this account it may be seen that technically and 
artistically the California Camera Club is certainly try- 
ing to make things interesting for its membership. In 
addition might be mentioned a print-exhibit by H. 
Hussey, monthly business-meeting, whist-party, picnic 
at Palo Alto, and a Halloween Costume party. Without 
a doubt, all these doings help to maintain interest and 
cause the club to grow in influence and service. 


Photographers’ Guild of Boston 


Tue Photographers’ Guild, embodied in the Society 
of Arts and Crafts, and composed of about seventy- 
five amateur and professional workers of Greater 
Boston and other cities, held its annual exhibition 
at the Society’s room, 9 Park Street, October 21 to 
November 4. The collection of about seventy jury- 
selected prints included subjects of eminently great 
variety and was in the opinion of capable judges the 
most brilliant manifestation of creative ability by the 
Photographers’ Guild. Pictures of outstanding ar- 
tistic merit were numerous, such as, “Belgium Police- 
Dog’, by Ralph Osborne; “Birch-tree”, W. H. C. 
Pillsbury; Portrait of a Young Girl’, Harold E. Almy; 
“Shore-View”’, George S. Akasu; ‘Gloucester Fish- 
ing-Boats”, E. Crosby Doughty; “High Surf”, B. H. 
Wentworth; “Charles Street Church”, Florence and 
Karl Maynard; “Chimneys at Bermuda”, Livingstone 
Stebbins; ‘The Steel-Worker”, Helen M. Murdoch; 
“Solitude”, Herbert B. Turner; “Sunlit Doorway”, 
Eleanor L. Smith; “Portrait”, George S. Akasu; 
“Winter”, Raymond E. Hanson; ‘Winter-Scene”’, 
Paul W. Emmons; “Portrait of Mrs. Knapp”, Lilian 
M. Hobart; “The Coquette’, Mary L. Lauffer; 
“Portrait”, William A. Alcock; “Catching Minnows’’, 
John Murdoch; “Mother and Child watching Bird”, 
Louis Astrella; “The Sisters’, Alice Austin; ‘Girls 
and Picture-Book”’, Mary Patten. 

Other meritorious prints were “The Butterfly”, 
George S. Akasu; “Canal at Chartres”, E. Crosby 
Doughty; “Marine”, E. O. Hiler; “Landscape’’, Mrs. 
C. S. Emmons. we 


Camera to Photograph Moving Objects 


H. L. Cooke, of 148 Mercer Street, Princeton, N.J.. 
has filed specifications for a British patent on a camera 
to make photographs from a moving body. The cam- 
era is so mounted that it can be moved continuously to 
compensate for the apparent motion of the object to 
be photographed, and may be used on air-craft, motor- 
sar, ship or train. In the form described, a camera 
is mounted together with a telescope and a gyrostat 
in gimbal-rings, the axes of the three instruments 


being parallel, and the center of gravity of the entire 
movable system being situated at the intersection 
of the gimbal-ring axes. Adjustable torques are ap- 
plied to the gimbal-ring axes by adjustable springs, 
to produce a gyrostatic precession of the entire mov- 
able system in the desired direction and at the desired 
speed. Time-exposures are thus made _ practicable, 
and the camera may be fitted with a wide-angle lens. 


The Photographic Exposition in 
New York City 


WE are pleased to announce that there will be an 
International Photographic Arts and Crafts Exposi- 
tion held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
April 21 to 28, 1923. In the October, 1922, issue we 
broached the matter and suggested that the photo- 
graphic industry, as a whole, would be benefited 
greatly by a large, well-managed exposition, to which 
the general public would have admittance. It is evi- 
dent that the manufacturers and the dealers approve 
the plan, because they are all working together to make 
this exposition the pronounced success it promises to 
be. Under the experienced management of the Na- 
tional Exposition Company, Inc., of New York City, 
which has conducted motor-boat, national household, 
business-efficiency, printing, advertising, style, sta- 
tioners’, automobile and other national shows, for more 
than ten years, there is every reason to have confi- 
dence in the outcome. [It is interesting to note the 
names of the manufacturers and dealers who have al- 
ready signed contracts for space; and, of course, more 
are coming in every day. 

Ansco Company. 

American Raylo Corporation. 
American Lux Products Company. 
Abe Cohen’s Exchange, Inc. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 
C. G. Willoughby, Inc. 

Frank V. Chambers, Publisher. 
Gevaert Company of America. 
Harold M. Bennett. 

Herbert & Huesgen Company. 
Ilex Optical Company. 

John G. Marshall. 

Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

Presto Manufacturing Company. 
R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation. 
Spencer Lens Company. 


American Photography Prize-Pictures 


Tue prize-pictures of the second annual contest 
held by American Photography, which were enumerated 
in our April issue, were exhibited in October at the 
B. Y. M.C. U., 48 Boylston Street, under the auspices 
of the Union Camera Club. Among the prints which 
attracted the greatest attention were those by White- 
head, Prior, Albee, Wood, Hanson, Krone, Baumann, 
Eide, Petrocelli, Aleock, Anderson, Siimmons, Harris, 
Lovejoy, Porterfield, Swain, Sheckell, Suchy, Tutton, 
Reece. 


A Correction 


Mucu to our regret a typographical error occured 
in the list of Honorable Mentions, page 202, of the 
October, 1922, issue. The name Herbert Roderick 
should have been Herbert Rodeck. We regret this 
unintentional mistake and thank Mr. Rodeck for 
bringing the matter to our attention. 
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Manufacture of Photographic Apparatus—1921 


Tue Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
announces that the census-reports show a considerable 
decrease in the activities of the establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of photographic apparatus, in the 
United States of America, during the year 1921 as com- 
pared with 1919. The total value of products reported 
for 1921 amounted to $5,444,744, and for 1919 to 
$9,384,050, a decrease of 42 per cent. 

There was a decrease in the number of establishments 
which is accounted for as follows: 4 that reported in 
1919 were out of business in 1921; 10 had changed the 
character of their products and the reports were as- 
signed to other industry-classifications; and 6 were 
omitted because the value of products of each was under 
$5,000. Of the 48 establishments reporting for 1921, 
18 were situated in New York; 11 in Illinois; 3 each in 
California, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; 
2 each in Indiana and Missouri; and one each in Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma. New York, the leading 
state in the industry, reported 61.7 per cent. of the total 
value of produc . in that year. 

The decrease n produc tion has been accompanied 
by decreases in the number of persons employed, in the 
amount paid during the year for salaries and wages, 
and in the cost of materials used. There was con- 
siderable fluctuation in the monthly employment of 
wage-earners in 1921. In March, the month of maxi- 
mum employment, 1,684 wage-earners were reported, 
and in November, the month of minimum employment, 


1,143—the minimum representing 67.9 per cent. of the 
maximum. The average number employed during the 


year was 1,441 in 1921 as compared with 2,555 in 1919. 
A classification of the wage-earners with reference to 
the prevailing hours of labor in the establishments in 
which employed shows that for 384, or 26.6 per cent. 
of the total (average) number, the prevailing hours per 
week were 44 or less; for 263, or 18.2 per cent., the hours 
were between 44 and 48; and 637, or 44.2 per cent., 48. 

The returns indicate that the combined output of all 
establishments was approximately 45 per cent. of the 
maximum capacity, based upon a demand requiring 
full running-time. The percentage of output for indi- 
vidual establishments ranged from 10 to 100 per cent. 
of their maximum capacity. 


High Art in Advertising 


Tue art of advertising by means of striking and 
beautiful pictures executed by brush or pencil is being 
superseded by the products of the camera. Of recent 
years, photography has taken the place of the painter 
and the draughtsman, to a considerable degree, in 
supplying illustrations for books, catalogs and general 
advertising. Scenes in books of fiction, which formerly 
were the result of the draughtsman’s skill, and were 
more or iess ‘maginary, are now produced by the pho- 
tographer directly from nature—living models and 
natural scenery, and the effect is on the whole more 
pleasing and convincing. Photographers of taste and 
skill based largely on historical knowledge and artistic 
training are now creating pictures for advertising- 
purposes with rich, effective and harmonious settings 
which challenge the creative ability and _ technical 
skill of the accomplished historical painter. To what 
extent and profit this new branch of illustrative photog- 
raphy has been developed is shown by Lejaren a’Hiller 
of New York and E. M. Pratt of Los Angeles, and others. 

The latest artist-photographer to take up this new 
and remunerative activity is J. W. Pondelicek of 
Chicago. This remarkably clever and resourceful pho- 


tographer has established himself with several as- 
sociates in artistic commercial photography—i.e., 
specialising in photographic work for the artistic illus- 
tration of advertisements, with offices and studios at 
4125 West 21st Street, Chicago. The aims, scope and 
ability of this new firm are set forth in a strikingly 
artistic pamphlet (6x8 inches) filled with halftone 
illustrations of original specimen photographs and an 
introduction stating the manifest advantages of pho- 
tography as a means of artistic and effective publicity. 
The design on the front-cover of the pamphlet is a 
work of art in itself—an upper and lower frieze of quasi- 
Egyptian figures printed in blue on a deep-black 
background, the center of the page being occupied by 
a broad circle in orange and gold enclosing the letter P 
(Photography or Pondelicek). The recipient (a pro- 
spective customer) of a copy of this unique and at- 
tractive brochure cannot fail to be favorably impressed 
by the energy, ability and enterprise of this new photo- 
advertising firm. 


Orange Camera Club 


WE are glad to acknowledge the codperation that 
camera-club secretaries are giving us by sending an- 
nouncements, bulletins, house-organs and other in- 
teresting reports of club-activities. The secretary of 
the Orange Camera Club, South Clinton Street, East 
Orange, New Jersey, has just sent in another number 
of The Stereo, which “views club-activities with two 
eyes and with that peculiar roundness of vision which 
reveals both sides.” This bulletin is neatly printed 
and interesting. A commendable little folder, ‘The 
Orange Camera Club and its Objects,’’was enclosed, 
and we believe that other camera clubs will do well to 
issue a similar folder to be used in a campaign for new 
members. In short, it is a clear statement of exactly 
what may be expected from the club and just what the 
club expects from its members. This is vitally im- 
portant to the success of any organisation. 


An Opportunity to Get a Gross of Paper 


Tuose of our readers who may have negatives that 
- suited to the advertising-requirements of Burke & 
James, Inc., 240 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, will do 
well to submit prints to the firm’s advertising-depart- 
ment. There are no restrictions. However, when 
figures are included in the picture, a release must be 
obtained from the subject. The negatives should be 
clear and sharp so that enlargements of prints may be 
submitted. One gross of the Improved Rexo Paper, 
of a size corresponding to the negative selected—in any 
grade or surface—will be given for every negative 
accepted. 


Business Changes 


WE are informed that Mr. Frank Wilmont, formerly 
of the Defender Photo-Supply Company and later of 
the Haloid Company, Rochester, New York, is now con- 
nected with the Rectigraphic Company, Rochester, 
and that this company will soon place a new general 
line of photo-papers on the market. 

The American Photo-Chemical Company, Rochester, 
New York, has perfected a method of coating sheet- 
celluloid. A company has been formed in connection 
with the Celluloid Company and a factory is being 
equipped at Montclair, New Jersey. The efforts of 
this plant will be confined to radiography. 
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Union Camera Club of Boston 


At the monthly meeting of the Union Camera Club 
of Boston, 48 Boylston Street, November 7, the prin- 
cipal business consummated was the appointment of 
Livingston Stebbins as secretary-treasurer of the club, 
replacing E. W. Gustavsen, secretary, and F. Chester 
Everett, treasurer, resigned. 

The entertainment provided by the committee was 
a lecture on pictorial composition by Charles H. 
Reichert, a well-known Boston landscape-painter and 
art-instructor, who presented his subject in a manner 
that surpassed similar attempts made by other speakers 
before any camera club or photographic society in 
this state, within the writer’s personal experience. Mr. 
Reichert had made careful and systematic preparations 
for this lecture, which were evidenced by a series of 
personally executed illustrative drawings, and a col- 
lection of photographs of examples in pictorial com- 
position by the old masters. His explanation of the 
principles of composition and their application to paint- 
ing and pictorial photography was lucid, simple and 
impersonal. He ignored his status as an artist, re- 
garding himself as a student, and did not hesitate to 
mention and recommend well-known books on art- 
instruction which have served him as guides. His 
lecture was so well received, that there was an openly 
expressed desire that he appear again before the club 
in the near future. A greater mark of appreciation 
could scarcely have been accorded Mr. Reichert. 

A special entertainment was given by the Union 
Camera Club to its members and friends and also to 
the members of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, in the large lecture-hall, November 9, in the 
form of an illustrated lecture by William Lyman 
Underwood, entitled “Journeys with an Indian.” The 
lecturer described in his usual humorous manner the 
ways and personal characteristics of his capable and 
faithful Indian guide “Joe”, who accompanied him 
on his many journeys into the wilds of Maine for the 
purpose of photographing birds and animals. The 
colored lantern-slides from photographs made by Mr. 
Underwood were very much enjoyed and testified to 
his masterly skill as a photographer and colorist. 


W. A. F. 


One-Man Show of Leonard Misonne 


Durinc the month of November, and probably dur- 
ing December, 1922, Leonard Misonne of Belgium 
will have a one-man show at the Camera Club, New 
York City. This collection was made especially for 
the occasion and all the prints are in oil and in Mr. 
Misonne’s inimitable style. Admission will be free. 


High-Grade Cameras and Lenses 


One of the largest and most valuable stocks of 
selected high-class cameras and lenses of foreign make 
may be seen at the store of A. Feigenbaum, 5 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. There are French cameras 
adapted to plates and film, regular sizes and stereo, 
from the famous workshops of Gaumont and Richard; 
German models of Ica fame; Folding Mentor Reflex; 
English Marion Soho and Newman & Guardia Sibyl 
styles, and many other choice models—all fitted with 
modern, powerful Anastigmat lenses, mostly Carl Zeiss 
Tessar. 

Some of the cameras, of German make, are all 
metal, instruments of precision, beautiful in appearance 
and suited to the most exacting work. The display 


of these superb goods is impressive, irresistible. 
Whether seriously interested or merely curious, all 
visitors are equally welcome. Mr. Feigenbaum is an 
ideal host and extends to all a hearty invitation to in- 
spect the contents of his establishment. 


A Step in the Right Direction 


Wuat was termed an Informal Manufacturers’ Con- 
vention was held October 19, 20, and 21, 1922, at the 
store of Charles G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32nd 
Street, New York City. The idea was to stimulate 
business, and it did. V irtually all regular advertisers 
in PuHoto-Era MAGAzINE were represented; and by 
actual count over three thousand amateur and _pro- 
fessional photographers entered the store to inspect 
the ws and to talk to the manufacturers present. 
As Thos. A. Riggles of Willoughby’s put it, “One of 
the redeeming features was that every photographer 
was in a frame of mind to absorb the information 
given out and was all attention. He was not figuring 
on getting away to a clam-bake, baseball-game or 
something else, as he is usually when he attends a 
convention.” The manufacturers were delighted with 
the results, and plans are now under way for a similar 
convention next year. Is not this idea worthy of 
trial in other parts of the country? We think it is! 


Of Interest to Lecturers 


Ir matters little whether a lecturer is a professional 
or an accomplished amateur, lantern-slides that are 
truthfully and beautifully colored are a_ necessity. 
Often, the problem is to find a reliable and efficient 
colorist. In this connection, we are pleased to refer 
our readers to Miss Ruth W. Bunker, 74 School Street, 
Belmont, Mass., who has done work for us and who 
we know is equipped to meet the requirements of dis- 
criminating lecturers. 


Photo-Micrography in Textile Trade 


] 


A Loca scientist of Boston, U.S.A., who is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, has opened a 
studio for the purpose of specialising in “‘photo- 
micrographic photography.” His business consists of 
making photographs of fine instruments, textiles, 
jewels and other extremely small objects or details of 
objects for purposes of identification or reproduction. 

For example, if a merchant wants a sample of cloth 
reproduced he has photo-micrographic photographs 
made of the goods showing details of the fibre in the 
threads, the tightness or the looseness of the twist and 
details of design. 

Such photographs are of much assistance to the 
textile-maker in reproducing goods and to the 
purchaser in determining whether the reproduction is 


truthful. The photo-micrographic pictures also easily 
identify various kinds of threads, whether they be 


silk, wool or cotton.—Reuter. 


Exhibition by Aage Remfeldt 
BeGINNING January 1, 1923, there will be an exhibi- 
tion of portraits by Aage Remfeldt of Christiania, 
Norway, at the Camera Club, 121 West 68th Street, 
New York City. The show is to continue for one 
month. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR, by George W. 
French. 417 pages. 166 drawings and illustrations. 
Used as a supplementary text at New York Institute 
of Photography. Price, cloth, $3.50. New York: 
Falk Publishing Company, Inc., 1922. 

It so happens that another subscriber and _ pic- 
torial contributor to PHoto-ErRA MaGazine, who has 
worked long and faithfully to achieve photographic 
success, has arrived. We appreciate Mr. French’s refer- 
ence in the foreword of his book, to the helpfulness of 
our advice in the past; but we must add that he im- 
proved every opportunity, worked hard and steadily 
until he placed himself in a position to write “Photog- 
raphy for the Amateur”. There is deep satisfaction 
in feeling that we were able to be of some service to the 
author of such a book on photography. It is different, 
practical, interesting and a credit to the publishers. 

“Photography for the Amateur’ is not an encyclo- 
pedia, nor does it attempt to be anything more than a 
first-class elementary textbook. It goes deeply enough 


into the subject to give the reader a thorough ground- 
ing in the most i.aportart principles of the science and 
art of photography. In what Mr. French chooses to 
call “‘a preamble”, he tells convincingly, and from the 
heart, what the camera means to him and his reasons for 
loving the art of picture-making. Then, step-by-step 
he takes the reader over the road of experience. After 
listing in detail the equipment necessary to begin one’s 
own photo-finishing, Mr. French devotes a chapter 
to Cameras; Lenses; Making the Picture; The Process 
of Development; the Darkroom; Beginners’ ‘TrouLl::; 
Printing, Developing and Fixing the Picture; Trim- 
ming, Mounting and Making the Album; Speci. | Treat - 
ment of the Negative; Elementary Enlarging; Speci. | 
Phases of Photography; Making Solutions ard Csefi! 
Formulas; Miscellaneous Pointers; and l.ow to 
Make the Camera Pay. 

Typographicaliy, the book is well done. The type 
is large, the drawings and _ illustrations clear. the 
paper excellent and the cover, in red cloth and gol | 
lettering, is rich in appearance. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. French used the expression “picture taking” 
instead of “picture making” in chapter-headings and 
in the text. Leading photographic authorities are now 
agreed that “picture making” is to be preferred. How- 
ever, this editorial oversight in no way affects the value 
of the book. We believe that “Photography for the 
Amateur” will fill the need of an American elementary 
text for American readers, although, of course, the 
book is of practical interest wherever English is read. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, it will be well re- 
ceived by beginners and amateur photographers who 
are eager to make a success of photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 











L. M. C.—Photographic Christmas and New 
Year’s greeting-cards, in very attractive styles, 
using your own photographs, can be easily made, by 
following the directions contained in a well-written and 
beautifully illustrated article by Joseph Coburn Smith, 
which appeared in Pooto-ErA MaGazine of December, 
1920. Mr. Smith shows how greeting-cards suitable 
for Christmas and Easter may be made, and gives 
several artistic designs. 

G. H. J—A rule to mount photographs 
correctly was given on page 43 of the July, 1922, 
issue of PHoto-Era MaGazine, together with a dia- 
gram and detailed instructions for calculating the posi- 
tion for any size picture on any size of mount. We 
can furnish you with the July number for twenty- 
five cents. 

R. D. C.—Most roll-films and _ film-packs 
are warranted against deterioration from eight 
to twelve months. The expiration-date is stamped 
plainly on the box, so that with due attention there is 
little danger that you may receive old films. If the 
film is to be used immediately it makes little difference, 
unless the expiration-date is passed. 

S. D. F.—It does not necessarily follow that 
plates will make more artistic pictures in- 
doors than roll-films. The difference is that 
plates are manufactured in various speeds and emul- 
sions, so that it is possible to obtain a plate which 
is particularly adapted to the work in hand. Roll- 
films are issued with virtually one emulsion, which 
must meet all requirements. We believe that you 
will find roll-films entirely satisfactory for your work. 

B. G. Y.—Wire-releases are much preferred 
to the bulb and tube. With care a wire-release 
will last indefinitely, whereas this is not true of a bulb 
and tube. Moreover, a wire-release does not blow 
dust into the shutter-mechanism. Releases may now 
be obtained in several lengths to suit the requirements. 
The efficiency of the wire-release is shown by the fact 
that most manufacturers now include it with every 
camera-equipment. 

A. D. F—A good background for use in 
photographing small animals such as_ kittens 
or puppies is a soft-toned rug, ora piece of plain dark 
fabric can be spread over some loose boards, or on 
a platform, for the animal to stand on. A packing- 
case makes a good stand, as the height will make it 
easy to use the camera, and will tend to keep the animal 
from walking about too much. The smaller the space 
on which the animal is posed the easier will be the 
task, as the animal cannot then get so far out of focus. 
Prepare everything, even to the focusing, before bring- 
ing the animal to the spot, and give undivided attention 
to the changing positions of the animal and when a 
pleasing pose is seen, release the shutter instantly. 

J. F. D—Ink-stains on old photographs 
are not easily removed. “Salts of Lemon’— 
potassium dioxalate—is the old remedy, and the most 
effective one. This chemical is extremely poisonous, 
so must be handled carefully. A solution of about 
two drams to the ounce of water is made, and dabbed 
onto the ink-stain with a brush or feather. It will 
soon remove the worst of the stain, but the last traces 








are not so easily got rid of, and the dabbing must be 
patiently continued until it is clear that nothing more 
can be done. The print is then washed thoroughly 
to get rid of the last traces of the salts of lemon, and 
then dried. 

T. F. C—A ‘‘Bald-headed Sky”’ is one where 
no clouds show, even if clouds are really there. 
A ray-filter almost always improves the rendering of 
asky. The important value of a ray-filter is its cor- 
rection of color-values and contrasts. In mountain- 
photography you will find that correct ray-filter expo- 
sures on proper orthochromatic sensitive material, of 
course, will also show cloud-shadows on mountain- 
slopes whenever the sky-shading is being recorded 
properly. 

M. H. T.—An easy way to clean old glass- 
negatives was recently given in the Photo-Revue. 
It was for removing the gelatine-film from the glass. 
The plates are soaked in a solution of common salt 
(about 7 or 8 per cent) for at least fifteen minutes, and 
then transferred to dilute sulphuric acid (5 to 10 per 
cent.). Hydrochloric acid is formed in the body of 
the film by the action of the acid on the salt, and the 
loosening of the film begins very soon. By means of 
a soft brush or stick, the dislodgement can be facili- 
tated and the plates can be then washed and dried. 

F. W. J—It is entirely possible to make 
animals make their own pictures. One method 
is to secure the camera firmly and focus sharply on 
some definite spot—as the base of a tree. When every- 
thing is ready, fasten a piece of meat or other bait to 
a strong cord and place it where you wish the animal 
to be. By means of screw-eyes or other devices the 
string can be carried to the camera and so arranged 
that a pull on the string will release the shutter. 
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Camera Reveals ‘Spirit’? Fakes 


DwRING a spiritualistic seance a Danish medium pro- 
duced from his mouth a substance that he said was 
“teleplasma”, from which naturalised spirits were 
formed, reports the Photographic Dealer. He was pho- 
tographed at the moment of re-swallowing it, and the 
results showed that the “teleplasma” was nothing but 
silk gauze. 

“Spirit” photographs, secured by a member of the 
Society of Psychical Research, have been instrumental 
in exposing the practices carried on by a well-known 
medium. By arrangement with the Imperial Dry 
Plate Co. four plates were obtained, each marked by 
means of the X-rays with the “Lion” trade-mark of 
that Company, a portion being X-rayed onto each of 
the plates so that when placed in their proper order 
the full design would appear. Photographs were taken 
ostensibly on these “prepared” plates, and on develop- 
ment one of them showed a “spirit,” but unfortunately 
for the medium, the portion of the trade-mark was miss- 
ing. It was later found that the plate was not one 
of those that had been X-rayed, and it is obvious that 
another, prepared by the medium, must have been 
substituted. 
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Berne out of England when the London photo- 
graphic shows opened, we were not able to record last 
month the inaugural doings; but readers have probably 
learned of these before this through other sources, con- 
sequently we will set down our own impressions of the 
two exhibitions now that they are open. 

The Royal Photographic Society’s show is quite up 
to expectations, if not somewhat beyond them. There 
is no doubt that the standard of photography in all 
branches is being raised continually. No longer do 
we see photographs in the Pictorial Section of the 
“Royal” that at a glance we should say ought not to 
be there, and as to the sections devoted to Natural 


History, Photomicrographs, Radiographs, Astro- 
nomical, Aerial, Technical, Color-work, ete., they 


not only possess an amazing amount of information, 
but are absorbingly interesting. 

In the Pictorial Section, among much work which 
is of a high standard, we should single out Bertram 
Cox’s landscapes as exceptional, indeed, almost as a 
new departure. Of course, he has Jong been known 
for his outdoor-subjects; but in standing before his 
“Face of the Down,” which we think the cleverest of 
the four pictures shown, one forgets that it is the result 
of photography. That is to say, the medium is lost 
sight of in the effect obtained. It is just a hillside, 
with a prominent cliff in the foreground—the sort of 
subject that the ordinary run of people would think 
to be of little value—out of which Mr. Cox has pro- 
duced a decorative effect of which one would never 
tire, because of its truth to Nature. There is something 
else in the individuality of the man, which has com- 
bined this fundamental truth with decorative effect, 
thus giving the beholder the same esthetic satisfaction 
that he had from an exquisite engraving, with some- 
thing added, probably the realism and truth derived 
from the photographic medium. At close quarters 
there is no actual detail; but viewed from the proper 
distance, everything is there. The hills are solid earth, 
seen through an English atmosphere, and the sky is 
filled with brilliance and beauty. This effect may be 
probably is—helped by hand-work; but if so, there 
is no evidence of it, for it is all one. It hangs alongside 
of one of Alexander Keighley’s landscapes, a well- 
rendered subject of the old style, and one could not 
help wondering how and where the difference came in— 
the one was all photograph, the other all picture. In 
Keighley’s we were busy thinking how cleverly he had 
arranged his models, in Cox’s we forgot the man in 
the subject presented; and we decided that technique, 
in the broadest sense of the word, plus vision, was 
responsible for the difference. We have gone rather 
fully into Cox’s work as it appears to us to mark a 
distinct advance, a lifting of photography to a higher 
level, where it undoubtedly competes, and competes 
on equal terms, with the other means of graphic ex- 
pression. 

There are some good portraits, among which may be 
included one of a dog that had much of the character 
of the model. Herbert Lambert’s studies of little 
children are not so pleasing as those shown last year. 
They suffered, we thought, from being too big. Angus 
Basil has harked back to the Demachy inspiration of 





but on a smooth 
So like Demachy’s old work of dancers behind 
that we missed the rough gum- 
bichromate paper he always used. 

Among the technical photographs there is some 


many years ago in “Young Dancer,” 
surface. 


the scenes was it, 


wonderful work by the Forest Products Laboratory 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture). Three different 
American woods are shown, hickory, red spruce and 
black walnut, enormously enlarged, and the difference 
in the pattern is amazing. Also much is to be learned 
from the photographs of wood made in differing direc- 
tions of the grain, across it, radially and tangentially. 
This whole section is filled with subjects of absorbing 
interest, treated in such a way that the ordinary visitor 
can understand and enjoy them, and many are really 
beautiful to look at. 

The color-plates are shown this year in a more con- 
venient manner with a new arrangement of lighting. 
There is also one room filled with Natural History 
photographs, the humorous side of which was illustrated 
by a large print of three giraffes at full gallop. What 
with their elongated necks and legs, spreading all over 
the photograph, they formed a most amusing picture. 
Even the big staircase was attractive, with some large 
prints of photographs made by Mr. Luboshez (of 
Kodak) during a demonstration on Lighting at the 
Royal Photographic Society. Portrait film was used, 
of course. 

The Salon, which we visited later the same day, is 
going strong again this year and, what is more, is 
remarkably well attended. Evidently, the popular 
interest in photography is reviving over here. Also, 
there is no doubt that the Organising Committee know 
all about organising. There are no outstanding wonders 
of Camera Art; but, as a whole, the show demonstrates 
some interesting phases of photography, and some of 
the work is remarkably clever. 

It is rather interesting to walk around a show, at 
first, without a catalog and to pick out the most ex- 
traordinary and entertaining exhibits; then consult the 
catalog and compare the titles with the originals. How 
should the bare black-and-white of the printed names, 
that do not even have a note of exclamation after 
them, suggest the thrill that some of the pictures give 
us? For instance, a smiling portrait of a young man, 
with patches of light and shadeson his face that might 
have been applied with a palette-knife, gave us quite 
a pleasurable shock, it was so daring and ultra modern, 
and yet the catalog told us, in its colorless way, that 
it was Bertram Park’s “The Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Latham,” one of the least conspicuous looking people 
we saw at Davos this summer. Then we get a shudder 
and think that we are looking at the face of a corpse, only 
to be reassured by the catalog’s brief explanation of 
“Masks”. And then we come to quite a new departure 
in child-studies, something individual and original, 
with an old master’s look about it and without the 
usual hall-mark of the modern studio. A new exhibitor, 
we think, probably bursting with new ideas. But the 
catalog puts us right with the information that it is 
“Pamela Smith, daughter of Lord Birkenhead’, by 
Marcus Adams, certainly not a new-comer. 

(Continued on Page 338) 












RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker of Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were those issued during the 
month of October from the United States Patent 
Office, the last issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public. 

Patent, number 1,427,456, a Method of Producing 
Pictures with Exaggerated Perspective, has been 
issued to Burr E. Giffen of New York, assigned. 

William A. Peters of Chicago, IIl., has received patent, 
number 1,427,546, on a Camera. 

A Photographic Developing and Fixing Apparatus 
patent, number 1,427,741, has been issued to Frank E. 
Jones and Charles A. Schwab of Mission Hills, Kan., 
and Ferguson, Mo., respectively. 

Patent, number 1,427,824, has been issued to Edwin 
F. Kingsbury of Rutherford, N.J., on a Focal-Plane- 
Shutter-Curtain-Depressing-Mec hanism. 

Joseph M. Crowe of Brooklyn, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,428,009, on a Method of Preparing a 
Rotary Gravure Tone and Line Positive. 

Patent, number 1,428,352, a Film-Numbering 
Machine, has been received by Joseph Altschuler of Los 
Angeles, Calif., assigned. 

Photographic-Film Carrier patent, number 1,429,270, 
has been issued to Anthony A. Barber of Arlington, 
N.J., assigned. 

Edwin W. Clark of Chicago, Ill., has received his 
patent on Photography, patent, number 1,429,715. 

Patent, number 1,429,723, has been issued to Henry 
R. Eason of London, England, on a Photographic- 
Printing Apparatus. 

A Developing Basket patent, number 1,429,889, has 
_— granted to George B. Lambert, of Huntingdon, 

enn. 

Patent, number 1,430,059, has been received by 
Hiram C. J. Deeks, assigned, of Sea Cliff, N.Y., on 
Color Photography. 

Another on Color Photography, patent, number 
1,430,060, has been issued to Hiram C. J. Deeks, of 
Sea Cliff, N.Y., assigned. 

A third patent on Color Photography has been issued 
to Hiram C. J. Deeks of Sea Cliff, N.Y. It is also 
assigned. Patent, number 1,430,061. 

Eugen Albert of Munich, Germany, has invented a 
Process of Producing Printing Plates, patent, number 
1,430,347. 

Photographic Camera patent, number 1,430,478, 
has been issued to Thomas Wallace of New York. 

Vest-Pocket Film-Camera patent has been issued to 
Reinhart W. Pitman of New York City. Patent, 
number 1,430,582. 

Henry Baumgartel of Chicago, Ill., has received 
patent, number 1,430,615, on an Ajustable Photo- 
graphic Mask. 

A Focusing-Finder for Cameras patent, number 
1,430,684, has been issued to William H. Saeck of 
Madison, Wis. 

Patent, number 1,431,432, on a Photographic-Print- 


ing Device has been issued jointly to Herbert F. 
Scobie and Milo Ladd, both of Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Focusing-Attachment for Roll-Film Cameras patent 
has been issued to Alfred Hilder, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Patent, number 1,431,657. 

Henrietta Hudson of New York City has received 
patent, number 1,431,663. The device which she has 
patented pertains to Color-Photography. 

Patent, number 1,431,664, issued to William C. 
Heubner, has been assigned to the Huebner-Bleistein 
Patents Company of Buffalo, N.Y. The patent is on 
a photographic-printing apparatus. 

An Attachment for Film-Cameras patent has been 
issued to Julius B. Torgeson of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patent, number 1,431,851. 

John G. Jones of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,431,893, on a Film-Feeding Ap- 
paratus. 

Another photographic patent has been assigned to 
the Eastman Kodak Company, by Alonso S. McDaniel 
of New York City, on an Antistatic Photographic 
Film. Patent, number 1,431,894. 

William F. Folmer of Rochester, N.Y., has also as- 
signed his patent, number 1,431,908, to the Eastman 
Company. His device is a Cut-Film Magazine. 

A Plate-Pack Adapter patent, number 1,431,445, 
was issued to Sherman M. Fairchild of Oneonta, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,432,269, has been issued to Albert 
R. Turner of Brighton, England, on a Photographic 
Film-Developing Apparatus. 

1,432,366 is the patent number of an Antistatic 
Photographic Film. The patentee has assigned the 
patent to the Eastman Kodak Company. The in- 
ventor is Albert F. Sulzer of Rochester, N.Y 

He has also assigned patent, number 1,432,367, to 
Eastman on an Antistactic Photographic Film. 

He also has a third patent issued, number 1,432,368, 
on a Photographic Film. This is also assigned to the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


The show is strong in landscapes; in fact, it is some- 
what of a landscape-year. Bertram Cox has six, 
printed in much the same way as his exhibits at the 
‘Royal’; but to our mind, none of them was quite 
equal to "the picture of his at the “Royal”, described 
earlier in these notes. It was cheering to see an example 
—only one—of the refined portraiture for which 
Reginald Craigie, for a long time the popular secretary 
of the old Salon, used to be famous. 

There are two screens, one at each end of the gallery, 
on which prints are hung. As we traveled around to 

the last section of wall-space, which, from long expe- 
rience we know receives all the photographs that are 
not of the best, we thought, if the selection had been 
a little stricter, the screens could well have been dis- 
pensed with, and the show thereby strengthened. 
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